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Flying high 
Thousands of balloons 


raced skyward during | 


CSUS’ 40th anniversary 
kick-off celebration last 


Wednesday. While Presi- | 


dent Gerth languished in a 
hospital bed, comedians 


Inside the Hornet 


| He be illin’ | 
| Why was President Gerth | 





Paul Robins and Phil Cowan 
led the crowd in an obscure 
Hornet salute. On page 5 we 
tell you all about the gala 
event, right down to the free 


| groaning even before Rob- | What a Guy! 

ins and Cowan began their He moved to Sacramento in | The secret Sacramento 
| routine? In case you hadn’t | search of a good fishin’ hole | sound 
_ heard, our beloved prez was | and in the process made a 
down and out in Kaiser | big splash at our university. mento had its own sound? | his fanatic philosophy and 





| The Groovehound 
cometh 

_ Just when you thought it 
| was safe to return to school, 


| the Groovehound arrives at 


You didn’t think Sacra- | CSUS. There is no escaping 


cake and lemonade. Cover | Hospital. Enough sick hu- | Find out all about the origi- | We do, and the secret is | true hipness. Listen to him 


photo by Craig Lomax. 
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The parking game: faculty 74, students 0 
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Early Saturday morning, 
Facilities Management 
created 74 new parking 
spaces for faculty and 
staff by having 74 stu- 
oom  odent (black) parking 
spaces painted green. 
The “new” green parking 
area is in parking lot 4A, 
on the south side of the 
temporary buildings and 
to the north of the new 
child care center. 


Photo by Robert Manning 


_ Graduate with 

| four of the 

most impressive 
letters of 
recommendation. 


Army ROTC. 

Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps on your 
résumé says you have more than potential. You 
have experience. 


It's the college elective that adds leadership 
training to your education. And that gives you 
the kind of decision-making responsibility and 
experience most other graduates will have to 
wait years for. 

Whatever your major, find out more about the 
college elective that makes your college 
education more valuable. 






Maj. Donnelly or 
Cpt. Ransdell 
PSB -(Rm. 203/205) 
or Call 278-7240/7235 | 


ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
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Forty Years in a Hops Field 


Part One:Big money takes a fall 





~ Brian E. Roberts 
Special to The Hornet 
Jennifer K. Williams 
Editorial Staff 
Forty Years in a Hops Field is an interpretive 
history of events which have affected CSUS. 


In 1947 the future site of our campus was farmland. 
Sacramentans who wanted to pursue higher education had 
only two local choices—UC Berkeley or Sacramento’s 
two-year junior college. Ithad been suggested that Sacra- 
mento needed a college, but on this point there were differ- 
ences of opinion. Sacramento’s “old money” insisted UC 
Berkeley was the only college northern Califomia needed. 
Those outside the elite circle felt that Sacramento should 
provide a four-year university for 1ts growing populauon of 
moderate-income students. In the struggle to establish our 
campus, one man stands out as the enduring and treless 
champion of the common student. That man ts Earl 
Desmond. 

Desmond was bom in Sacramento on Aug. 26, 1895. 
The son of a Sacramento city police officer, his roots were 
Irish Catholic and working class. He attended Christian 
Brothers school and later graduated from Sacramento High 
School. Because his family was not wealthy, he could only 
dream of the UC Berkeley education his neighbors the 
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international Programs Subcommittee 
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Media Services Sub-committee 

Public Safety Advisory Committee 
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McClatchys could afford. With assistance from relatives, 
he managed to atiend University of Santa Clara for a short 
time, but was forced to leave before completing his first 
year when he was called into the Army to serve in World 
War I. Desmond’s dreams of a four-year degree faded, but 
he never forgot the unhappy experience of being unable to 
afford the education he desperately wanted. 

By 1932, Desmond had graduated from Sacramento’s 
McGeorge School of Law. He started his own law firm and 
attained a moderate degree of economic comfort. Despite 
his professional success, Desmond had not forgotten his 
disappointment over being unable to go toa four-year uni- 
versity. For his own children, as well as for thousands of 
other Sacramento youth who could not afford UC tuition, 
he decided it was time to establish a college in Sacramento. 
When, in 1944, he was elected to the state Scnate, he was 
finally in a position to do something about realizing his 
goal. 

But attaining that goal would not be easy. Desmond 
faced well-entrenched resistance trom two quarters. One 
was the “old boy” network of the UC system, centered in 
Berkeley. The other was the Sacramento group that sup- 
ported Sacramento Junior College (which later became 
Sacramento City College). Both groups felt a four-year 
college in Sacramento would draw students away from 
their favored institutions. One of the resistance’s loudest 
voices was The Sacramento Bee, a major supporter of both 


_— 








9:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
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counseling + more 


5:30 P.M. 


Mass at 7:30 p.m. 
Food + Volleyball + 


+ friendship + fun 





NEWMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNITY 
| CATHOLIC CAMPUS MINISTRY 

| 5900 Newman Court « Sacramento, CA 95819 + 454-4188 | 
| INVITES YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS __ | 


SUNDAY MASSES 


EVERYONE WELCOME 


PIZZA NIGHT 
First Sunday of the Month 


You buy the Drinks 
Begins September 6 


OTHER FALL EVENTS 

Halloween Dance: October 31 

Weekend Retreat: 13- 
Bible Studies + Sacramental Preparatic 


group discussions + service opportunities ~ 


WELCOME BACK BARBECUE 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 
$1.00 DONATION 























































UC Berkeley and Sacramento Junior College. 

In the state legislature, battle lines were drawn. At first, 
Desmond’s bills to establish the college were regularly 
defeated. By 1947, however, he had manuevered his way 
into a stvategic advantage. Always a very active senator, 
Desmond had acquired a place on several legislative com- 
mittees. Among these, his primary responsibility was as 
head of the education committee that would decide the 
funding for the UC system. 

Although how he did it remains a political cloakroom 
mystery, Desmond managed to persuade the committee to 
withhold funding from the UC system until he received a 
commitment of support for a Sacramento college. This 
tactic of political leverage — perhaps it could be called 
extortion for a worthy cause — workec to perfection. The 
bills founding our university were passed at the next 
legislative session. Desmond had refused to give up; Sac- 
ramento finally had its four-year college. 

Partly because he offenacd the partisans of Sacramento 
Junior (City) College, the senator never received the recog- 
nition he deserved for founding CSUS. Although there is 
no monument to Desmond on the CSUS campus, it was 
students, not monuments or newspaper clippings, that 
were his reward. 

It may be rightly said that the Sacramento campus itself 
is amonument to one man’s tenacious commitment to ac- 
cessible higher education for Sacramento's young people. 
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COMMUNITY EVENINGS 
Every Wednesday Sept. 2—Dec.9 
Mass at 5:30 p.m. 
Dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
Activity at 7:30 p.m. 


SmnaB Group Discussions + games + movies + 
outings + Commapnity baiiding 


FALL TOPICS 
2: Getting to Kaow You! 
9: Relationships... Communication 
16: The Bible: An Owner's Manual 
23: Movie: "MISSION” 
20° Rap Sessing: Question Box 
7. Getting to Know You II! 
14: GOD AND MONEY 
21: Ecurnenica! Prayer & Singalong 
28 Rap Session: Question Box II 
4 Ethaie Night -Come im Costame 
11: LET'S MAKE PEACE, NOT WAR! 
18: Bible Night: Leke’s Infancy Narratives 
2: Deck the Halls for Advent 
9: Commaaal Sacrament of Penance 


Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec. 


Mass 










15 Nov. 
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DEADLINE TO APPLY 
Friday Sept. 18,1987 at Spm 
ASI GOVERNMENT OFFICE, 3RD FLOOR UU 
for more information call 278-6784 
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STOP BY AND VISIT US 
YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
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A charter day ceremony was held tast Thursday in honor of CSUS' 40 th Anniversa 


band, who performed their rendition of ‘Celebration.’ 


CSUS begins 40th Anniversary c 





Laura Noe 
Staff Writer 

Thousands of students, faculty, 
and alumni were on hand last 
week to pay tribute to CSUS and 
show their support for the univer- 
sity as it launched its year long 
40th anniversary celebration. 

CSUS students gathered w- 
gether at noon last Wednesday for 
an on-campus kickoff celebration 
emceed by CSUS alumni and 
stars of Channel 3’s recently 
cancelled “TV Lite”, Paul Robin 
and Phil Cowan. 

The ceremony opened with the 
CSUS marching band playing 
their rendition of “Celebration” 
by Kool and the Gang, followed 
by the spiritleaders performing a 
routine to the CSUS ; ght song. 

Robin and Cowan iven took the 
stage, attempting to lead the 
crowd in the long forgotten Hor- 
net salute. The audience laughed 
as the two emcees paraded around 
like a couple of Hornets and 
shouted “Hornet, Hornet, z-z-z.” 

After amusing the audience 
with a few of their jokes, Cowan 

~ and Robin rattled off some CSUS 


trivia questions and let students 
know about some upcoming anni- 
versary events. “Tomorrow at the 
CSUS Charter Day ceremony the 
entire California State Assembly 
will perform a rap song led by 


Willie Brown,” they joked. 

Amidst the light-hearted banter 
of Robin and Cowan, Mary Bur- 
ger, vice president of academic 
affairs, spelled out the weighty 
purpose of the 40th anniversary 
celebration. “Our purpose here is 
to celebrate the past 40 years and 
envision the future.” 

Burger also stated that the 40th 
anniversary should be celebrated 
in honor of the many Sacramen- 
tans who have taken courses at 
CSUS. “One-third of the staff at 
Sacramento City College earned 
degrees at CSUS,” she said. “We 
are very proud to celebrate our 
40th anniversary.” 

As Burger concluded her 
speech, Kevin Mencarelli, presi- 
dent of Associated Students Inc., 
stepped up to the podium to en- 
courage students to take full ad- 
vantage of all the upcoming 4Q1" 
anniversary events. The cere- 
mony ended as each student ré- 





Re - 


leased a balloon and sang a chorus 
of “Happy Birthday”, led by 
Mencarelli. 

Afterwards, students mulled 
around the quad and stood in line 
for cake and lemonade. Free 
passes to all 1987-88 CSUS 
events and a special anniversary 
prize were awarded to 20 lucky 
students. 

CSUS was honored again last 
Thursday in a Charter Day cere- 


mony outside the state capitol. 
Distinguished alumni, faculty and 
community members joined to- 
gether to commend CSUS for the 
contribution it has made toward 
educating the state of California. 

The master of ceremonies was 
Channel 3 newsanchor Stan At- 
kinson, and the CSUS marching 
band performed their rendition of 
“Celebration” dressed in full re- 
galia. 

Among those attending the 
ceremony were Bernice West, 
widow of CSUS founding presi- 
dent Guy A. West; John Collins, 
the first graduate of CSUS; and 
John Bailey, the original dean of 
CSUS. 


During the ceremony, Peter 
: ¢. 5 ‘ f 


e 
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Mehas, education advisor to Gov. 
Deukmejian presented CSUS 
with the govermnor’s citation of 
merit, recognizing the university 
as a major institution of higher 
learning. 

State Senator John Garamendi, 
D-Walnut Grove, and Assembly- 
men Tim Leslie, R-Carmichael, 
and Tom Hayden, D-Santa 
Monica, also were on hand to 
present a resolution to CSUS pre- 


Kristi Hickox 
Staff Writer © 





long 40th anniversary celebra- 


tion, according to Executive Vice fic administration at CSUS in 


President Robert Bess. 


The surgery was performed at 


Kaiser Permanente Medical Cen- 
ter on Morris Avenue, and Gerth 


Gerth undergoes 
appendicitis surgery 


CSUS President Donald R. 
Gerth underwent emergency sur- 
gery for appendicitis Wednesday, 
Sept. 9 and was absent for the fairs 
opening ceremonies for the year- 
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ry. The ceremony included perfomances by the CSUS Spiritleaders and the marching 
Craig Lomax/Photo Editor 


elebration 


pared by the legislature. 

The Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce and the city of Sacra- 
mento also presented CSUS with 
citations of merit. According to 
Denise Mazzuca, president of the 
chamber of commerce, the cham- 
ber has been supportive of CSUS 
since its inception. “The chamber 
of commerce was the first to call 
for a four-year institution in Sac- 
ramento,” she said. 








two fo three weeks recovering at 
home, according to a news release 
‘from the Office of University Af- 


Gerth became president and 
professor of government and pub- 






July,1984. 
Prior t that he was president of 










Please see GERTH, page 
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Friends of founding 
President Guy West 
remember him 


Kristi Hickox 
Staff Writer 


CSUS founding president, Dr. 
Guy A. West, was a man with a 
vision and an intense commit- 
ment to the educational process, 
as well as a avid fisherman. 

Born in Arkansas on April 15, 
1898, by the age of ten, West had 
already decided that he wanted to 
become a college professor, when 
questioned by his father about his 
dreams. 

And those dreams were dreams 
that would eventually become 
reality. 

After graduating from high 
school in Hagerman, N. MM. in 


AFAV, TIM! VU & URE EERE One 
the U. S. Army before embarking 
upon his formal education. 

He obtained his bachelor’s 
degree from New Mexico Univer- 
sity in 1924 and his master’s in 
1928 from the University of Colo- 
rado. 

After receiving his doctorate in 
education in 1931 from the Uni- 
versity of California, West re- 
turned to New Mexico. He 
worked as a high school teacher 
for a year, before a 10-year period 
as business manager to the dean at 
the University of New Mexico. 

West faced a tough decision in 
1933, according to sources in the 
archives, when he resigned his 
position as a form of protest. The 
university president, West felt, 
had been fired unjustly and for 
political reasons with which West 
was In disagreement. 

What made the decision diffi- 
cult was the fact that West was 
married, had a daughter, and the 
economy was suffering from a 
depression at the ume. 

He returned to California and 
accepted a position at CSU Chico. 
West spent 14 years at the univer- 
sity before accepting the chal- 
lenge of establishing a state col- 
lege in Sacramento. 

West had doubts about leaving 
the security of his position at the 
university, according to archive 
sources. But once he arrived in 
Sacramento, he was quoted as 
saying, “I came, I saw, I was 
conquered.” 

He also wondered about fishing 
in the area, according to his 
brother, Jeff West, but would 
eventually come to love fishing in 
the Sierra. 

Classes opened in rented facili- 
ties at Sacramento City College in 


September’ 1947, with four’ full-* 


ume and 119 part-time faculty for 
235 juniors and seniors. 


In 1953, the college was moved 
to the present 298 acre site. The 
program was extended to encom- 
pass the lower divisions as well as 
graduate students. 


According to Dr. Don Bailey, 
the first dean of students at CSUS, 
West was very progressive in his 
thinking. 


“Following World War II, there 
were a lot of returning veterans 
and a need for them to continue 
their education,” Bailey ex- 


lained. “We needed a good pro- 


fain Ul PIaVUUIN, COUuMoUINE, 
and housing. I don’t know of a 
faculty and administration that 
worked as hard as we did to evalu- 
ate what we wanted the students to 
have in the way of experience.” 


Bailey said that West was very 
understanding, supportive and 
easy to work with. 


Dr. Stephen Walker worked 
with West for 19 years before 
reuiring as academic vice presi- 
dent, and also had fond memories 
of what he called the “good old 
days.” 


“We started as a small group 
and knew each other very well. 
Even though we worked very 
closely together, and often under 
intense pressure and long hours,” 
Walker said, “we sull loved each 
other. Guy was a perfeclly won- 
derful person to work for.” 


According to West’s brother, 
Jeff, “Guy personally hired most 
of the early people,” and would 
spend several weeks each year, 
traveling as far away as Ohio State 
University to conduct personal 
interviews. 


Besides his contributions to the 
conception of CSUS, West will 
probably be most remembered by 
those who knew and worked with 
him for his intense love of fishing. 


His brother, Jeff, summed up 
West's philosophy of life with the 
statement, “Life is what you make 
it.” 

West retired in 1965 and moved 
to Dallas with his wife. 


In 1967, the Guy A. West foot- 
bridge that links CSUS with the 
Campus ‘Commionts, ‘across “the 


a 


Photos courtesy of University Archives 





Photos courtesy of University Arcves 





From left to right, Stephen Walker, Bernice West, Guy West, and an unknown official from the Sphink 
Engineering Co. at the May 11, 1967, dedication ceremony of the Guy West Bridge. 


American River, was completed 
and dedicated to West. 

Jeff West noted that many stu- 
dents are unaware that the bridge 
was named for his brother, due to 
the fact that there is no plaque on 


the bridge. , 


commissioned after his retire- 
tion building. According to ar- 
chive sources, West saw itin 1981 
when he visited the campus for 
graduation ceremonies and com- 
mented that he felt it was “a bit 
pretentious..”, , 


*** “An “dil portrah” Of “West Wan Mest dict his’ stéep in Datlas; 


Texas on July 12, 1983, at the age 
of 85. 

In a book of West's poems that 
were compiled by his brother after 
his death is a poem entitled, 
“President Emeritus.” The poem 
reads, “Nothing is as worthless as 
@ president emeritus.” : 











John Schweig 
Staff Writer 


The man in the audience stood 
up and shouted, “This is an illegal 
meeting!” 


And the Sept. 8 ASI meeting 
was stopped. 

The man was Steve Loewe, 
husband of Vice-Chairwoman 
Diane Loewe; his objection was 
that the meeting agenda had not 
been publicly posted 10 days prior 
to the meeting, which ASI statutes 
stipulate. 


The ASI officers are now re- 
searching whether that rule needs 
to be followed. 

He probably wouldn't have 
cared about the oft broken rule 
had not John Kelly, senate chair- 
man, scheduled an “Election of 
Vice- Chair” on the agenda. That 
election would have attempted to 
replace Diane Loewe as vice- 
chairwoman, and Loewe didn’t 
want, or expect, to be replaced 
until next January. 

Loewe was elected during the 
last senate meeting before sum- 
mer. During that meeting's elec- 


tion, nothing was said by Kelly or 
anyone else indicating it was 
going to be a temporary position, 
but some senators now say they 
were under that impression. 

At the Sept. 8 mecting, Senator 
Michael Thomas, who advocates 
the new election, said, “its been 
my concern that the original vice- 
chair election was under circum- 
stances (that made it)...a tempo- 
rary position.” The circumstances 
he referred to were that ASI might 
have needed to invest authority to 
complete a budget into a summer 
executive committee, a commit- 


Measles, Rubella shots required 


Kristi Hickox 
Staff Writer 


All new and re-entry students 
born after Jan. 1, 1957, as well as 
a number of students in high risk 
areas must meet CSU’s measles/ 
rubella proof of immunity re- 
quirement before they will be al- 
lowed to register for spring se- 
mester. 

Approximately 7,000 CSUS 
students must comply. 

According to Marcee Samberg, 


director of nursing health serv- 
ices, “Individuals in nursing, 
child care, athletics, lab techni- 
cians and the school credentials 
program fall into the high risk 
wan" 

The requirements were man- 
dated last fall by W. Ann Rey- 
nolds, the chancellor of CSU, 
because of outbreaks of measles 
and rubella on college campuses 
during the past few years, and the 
possiblity of serious complica- 
tions that may develop. Compli- 


cations include encephalitis, 
which is inflammation around the 
lining of the brain, pneumonia, 
and the possiblity of fetal deform- 
ity in pregnant women who con- 
tract rubella during pregnancy. 
“The students are screened for 
allergies because it is a live vac- 
cine but the side effects are mini- 
mal, “ Samberg said. “After the 
shots are administered, one to 
three weeks, some students may 
experience a slight rash or fever, 
but of the 4,000 immunizations 
Piease see SHOTS, page 30 
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ASI meeting stopped by vice-chairwoman’s husband 


tee which includes the senate 
vice-chairperson. 

According to the ASI 
Constitution, “The tenure (time 
length) of the office of Vice-Chair 
shall be concurrent with the 
membership of the senate which 
elects him/her.” 

“Thus,” said Kelly, “another 

reason to have a re-vote is that the 
membership which elected her, 
quoting the statutes, has changed 
significantly from May 22 due to 
the loss of six senators, the five 
dismissed senators and Paul 
Drews, who resigned this week to 
join the Sacrament Police Acad- 
emy.” 
“Lastly,” said Kelly, “several 
senators have come to me and said 
they were unsatisfied with 
Loewe’s performance as vice- 
chairwoman.” 

Kelly said that considering all 
these factors, he decided to call 
for a new vote. 

Loewe says, though, that the 
new election is not a parliamen- 
tary decision, but a political one. 

“They've been trying to get me 
out of the chair ever since I was 
elected,” she said. 

Loewe ran for the senate on the 


To get ahead in school, it helps if you 
choose a brilliant roommate. Like a Macintosh” 
personal computer. And now there are two 
models to choose from. 


CARE slate, which swept and 
now holds all of the officer posi- 
tions and a majority in the senate. 
But, she has voted most often with 
the opposing SAFE slate, includ- 
ing the only dissenting vote on the 
recently passed budget. 

The duty of vice-chairperson is 
to run senate meetings when the 
chairperson is absent. 

Historically, the tenure has 
been one semester followed by a 
confirmation vote to stay on for a 
second semester. 

A temporary vice-chairperson 
position is not unheard of in ASI. 
The minutes show that on May 15, 
1984, a Senator Marconi was 
elected as “interim vice-chair- 
man.” When fall began, a vote 
was held and passed to retain him 
in that position. 

The May 22 vote, though, was 
announced only by Kelly as an 
“election of vice-chair.” Nothing 
was mentioned at the meeting 
indicating it was a temporary 
position. 

“The new election will again 
appear on the agenda for the next 
meeting on Sept. 22,” said Kelly. 
ASI officials also said that the 
agenda will be posted at least 10 
days before the meeting. 






The Macintosh Plus, which comes with 
one 800K disk drive and up to four megabytes of 


mem 


and smarter. 


Hours 





ory 

And the Macintosh SE. Which comes with 
either two built-in 800K drives, or one drive and 
an internal 20-megabyte hard disk. As well as a 
choice of keyboards. 

The SE also has an expansion slot, so you 
can add a card that lets you share information 
over a campus-wide network. Or another that lets 
you run MS-DOS programs. 

Whichever Macintosh you choose, you 
can use the latest, most advanced software. And 
that means you'll be able to work faster, better 


No two ways about it 


Thepowertobeyour best uf 


ae Monday through Thursday 





9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Friday 


9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Located in the University 
Union next to the Coffee 
House. 278-6500. 


Computer Store 
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CSUS has several 


Kristi Hickox 
Staff Writer 








There are many new faceson campus this 
semester in the areas of administration and 
faculty, according to Robert Jones, vice 
president of university affairs. 


Dr. Arthur H. Williamson was appointed 
to the newly created position of dean of 
graduate studies. 


The author of several books and articles, 
including “Scottish National Conscious- 
ness in the Age of James VI", Williamson 
has also been appointed professor of his- 
tory at CSUS and plans to teach regularly. 


His area of expertise encompasses the 
cultural and intellectual development of 


early modern Europe, particularly England 
and Scotland. 

Williamson will begin his duties in Janu- 
ary and is presently assistant dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at 
New York University. The other new 
position was created by C SUS President 
Donald R. Gerth for Timothy F. Comstock 
to spearhead a commission on the regional 
university. 

As Comstock explained it, CSUS has a 
designated feeder area which serves 13 
surrounding counties. “ The goal of the 
commission is to find out how to better 
serve the feeder areas,” said Comstock, 
“and to try to come up with some definiuve 
ideas as to how CSUS can truly become a 
regional university, and not one that 1s 
identified with a picce of a single city.” 

“It’s fairly easy to be glib about it,” he 





said, “and to talk about it in simple terms 
but it’s going to be a tough job as well as a 
tremendous chalienge.” 

Prior to the recent appointment, Com- 
stock has served as the dean of students for 
10 years. 

Comstock’s transfer left a vacancy that 
has been filled, at least temporarily, with 
the appointment of Dr. David Raske as the 
interim dean of students. 

According to RasKe, the position is for a 
year, at the end of which there will probably 
be a nationwide search for a permanent 
dean. 

He is not sure at this point in ume if he 
will apply for the permanent position of 
not. 

Raske served as associate dean of the 
School of Education for the past two years 


new faculty and staff members 


and has been a member of the CSUS faculty 
since 1976. 

A temporary position became permanent 
in the case of Dr. Josef Moorchead, who 
was appointed dean of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration. He had 
served as acting dean for the past year. 

Formerly the chair of the Department of 
Organizational Behavior and Environment 
at CSUS, he servedas the associate dean for 
academic affairs of the School of Business 
and Public Administration in 1985-86. 

Moorehead counts the establishment this 
fall of an M.B.A. program offered through 
instructional television system at CSUS, 
among his many accomplishments. 

Another old face/new position is that of 
newly appointed CSUS university librarian 


Dr. Charles Martell Ir 
Please see NEW, page 10 










Health Care Cente 


Laura Noe 
Staff Writer 





The 1987-88 acting Student 
Health Center Director Dr.Bruce 
Berg says he intends to work hard 
to make the entire student body 
more aware of the many services 
the Health Center offers. 

Joining him in this effort is 
Health Educator Laurie Bisset. 
““W'e want to be very visible to the 
campus community this year,” 
she said. 

According to Bisset mosi stu- 
dents are not exactly sure what 
services the Health Center pro- 
vides and who it is nun by. “They 
think we're just a glorified first 
aid station, but we’re much more 
than that.” 
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921-8080 - 701 HOWE 


Bisset also wants to dispel the 
notion that the Health Center is 
run by medical students. “We are 
a full scale operation of profes- 
sionals,” she said. “We have real 
doctors here.” 

Berg has been a psychiatrist al 
the Health Center for three years. 
He was appointed acting director 
for 1987-88 when the person who 
was hired to replace retiring Di- 
rector Dr. Susan Snively decided 
not to accept. 

According to Berg an interim 
director was appointed to allow a 
dean-appointed committee to 
search for a suitable replacement 
this year. 

Berg says he has enjoyed his 
tenure as director thus far. “I like 
working with the staff and stu- 


ONE HOUR IS 
IT TAKES 
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CONTACTS 
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dents.” 

Berg believes that being a psy- 
chiatrist gives him a definite edge 
in his new job, especially when it 
comes to dealing with people. 
“Psychiatrists are more involved 
with the feeling side of medicine 
than other doctors.” 

Although Berg recognizes that 
the Health Center serves to treat a 
student for a particular illness or 
disablilty that might prevent him 
from attending class, he believes 
its main function is to try to influ- 
ence that student’s lifestyle and 
steer him in the direction of a 
“healthier lifestyle”. 

According to Berg the Health 
Center wili continue to heavily 
emphasize education and pro- 
grams relaung to Acquired Im- 
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mune Deficiency Syndrome. 

To do this, Bisset says that stu- 
dent interns have been recruited to 
work on an AIDS education proj- 
ect which may eventually provide 
workshops. 

The Health Center has also put 
together a newsletter utled “Mak- 
ing Sex Safer,” which is available 
on campus now. This newsletter 
serves as a guide to safe sexual 
practices for the CSUS commu- 
nity. 

Also, a CSUS AIDS Advisory 
Committee has been formed, ac- 
cording to Bisset, which recenily 
formalized the CSUS policy on 
AIDS. This document deals with 
such issues as the hiring and firing 
of AIDS vicums. 

Bisset says she is very pleased 
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r offers many services to students 


with all the campus support that is 
being generated around this issue. 
“I want everyone to know that 
Associated Students, Inc. has 
donated money to us in support of 
AIDS education.” 

Both Berg and Bisset want the 
Health Center to sponsor special 
events on AIDS as well as arrange 
for special classroom presenta- 
tions. Bisset says these classroom 
presentations would be the best 
way to get the message across 
since CSUS is predominately a 
commuter college. 

Bisset and Berg agree that these 
presentations should not be lim- 
ited to only the medicine-related 


Please see HEALTH, page 30 


































Library Il, which will increase the available floor space of the library by 80 percent, is scheduled to 


break ground next spring 


Robert Manning 
Staff Writer 


Starting this semester, patrons 
of the library will be abie to take a 
45 minute self-guided tour using a 
pre-recorded cassette on a Sony 
Walkman, or search federal gov- 
ernment documents by computer 
generated keyword scanning, 
according to Linda J .Goff, library 
instruction librarian. 

Over the summer, a new com- 
puter system became available for 
searching federal government 
documents, called LePac. The 
major benefit, according to Goff, 
is its ability to reference materials 
by keyword scanning, rather than 
having to know committee names 
and dates, as previously done 

Goff is also responsible for re- 
editing the “Library Instruction 


NEWS CALENDAR 


applications for its 1988 fellowship sues, etc. For more information, write 
competition The competition will or call: Legal Center for the Elderly 


Clark Kerr 


Library intr 





oduces new programs 


Manual,” available at the book- 
store for $5, that will be used in 
about two-thirds of the English 
1A classes this semester asaresult 
of a curriculum change 

Goff says the six to eight hours 
required of students to read the 74 
page manual, do the four assign- 
ments, and take the self-guided 
tour of the library printed within 
the text, is designed to give stu- 
dents “the skills to survive in this 
information society.” 

Mandating some form of li- 
brary instruction is being dis- 
cussed as a General Education 
requirement, according to Vernon 
T. Hornback Jr., chairman of the 
English department. 

At the strong urging of the 
English department, two-thirds of 
the faculty of English 1A agreed 
to allow a librarian to come lec- 
ture their class and go through the 
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“Library Instruction Manual.” 

In the planning stages are a $16 
million, four-story addition to the 
library, and a new Integrated Li- 
brary System for computer cata- 
loging, according to Kay Jones, 
assistant university librarian for 
administrauon. 


Library II, which will increase 
by 80 percent the available 
floorspace, is scheduled to break 
ground next spring. The present 
library, which 1s al capacity, was @ 
built in 1974 and contains more | 
than 800,000 volumes ¥ 


Library II has space for 968,000 
volumes and 3,750 reader sta- 
tions, It is to be constructed on the 
south side of the library and be 
connected by three bridges, ac- 
cording to published reports. 


ACCOUNT 


Only for ATM users. Only $3.50 a month. 


with no per-check charges. And 


Sound like your kind of 
no minimum balance required 


banking? 





Clark Kerr, President Emeritus of 
the University of California, 
Berkeley, will address CSUS faculty 
and staff on Wednesday, Sept. 30 at 
11:30 a.m. in the Outdoor Theatre. The 
public is invited. 


CSUS Photo Album 


Photographs from the university 
archives documenting the changing 
face of CSUS will be on display 
through Sept. 18, in the University 
Union Exhibit Lounge. The exhibit is 
open Mondays through Fridays, 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. and Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


GEM Fellowship 


The Nationa) Consortium for 
Graduate Degrees for Minorities in 
Engineering, Inc. (GEM) is accepting 





provide 130 awards to minority stu- 
dents in engineering. Applicants must 
be American Indian, black American, 
Mexican American or Puerto Rican 
and must be United States citizens. 
Applications must be received by 
Dec. 1, 1987. For applications or more 
information, write to: GEM Program, 
P.O. Box 537, Notre Dame, Ind. 
46556. 


Psychology 


Internship 


Fieldwork experience in psychol- 
ogy is available to CSUS undergradu- 
ate and graduate students. Students 
will be trained to obtain vital informa- 
tion from people who are experienc- 
ing problems related to domesue vio- 
lence, social security, consumer is- 


and Disabled, 530 Berciit Drive, Suite 
G, Sacramento, Calif 95814. 


ASI Forum 


AnASI forum, sponsored by World 
Club, Inter-Franternity Council, and 
the Hornet newspaper, will take place 
September 22, from 11:30 am to 1:30 
pm, in the California Suite of the 
University Union. The forum will 
consist of six panelists, and Dr. Gene 
Shoemaker, a CSUS government 
professor, as the moderator. The 
panmelists, two administration repre- 
sentatives, two ASI board members, 
and two members from Students 
Acting for Fairness in Education 
(SAFE), will adress “The proper roie 
of ASI at CSUS.” Students and fac- 
ulty are encouraged to attend. 


It should if you do your day 
to-day banking at ATMs 

Now Wells Fargo comes 
through with a special checking 
account for people who prefer 
the convenience of ATM banking 

The new ATM-Checking 
Account gives you unlimited use 
of over 1200 Express Stop" auto- 
mated teller machines, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week 

Plus unlimited checkwriting 


All for just $3.50 a month 

And you can use your Wells 
Fargo ATM card for purchases 
and cash at all participating 
ARCO and LUCKY locations 

So if you don’t use the full 
services of your bank to make 
deposits and withdrawals, why 
pay the full service charge? 
Open an ATM-Checking Account 
today. Only at Wells Fargo Bank. 


WELLS FARGO BANK 


Wells Fargo’s ATM-Checking Account is available exclusively at: 


Campus Commons Office 
1 Park Center Drive 
440-4680 
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New 


Continued from page 8 


He succeeds Joyce Bell, who is 
retiring after seven yeai’s as head 
of the CSUS library. 

Prior to this appointment, Mar- 
tell served as the associate univer- 
sity librarian for public services at 
CSUS. 

According to Martell, the new 
position will take him away from 
the internal working of the library 
and into many new assignments. 

“As a dean, you are part of the 
administration of the campus, 
whereas when you're a libranan, 
you are concerned with the .J- 
ministrauon of the library,” he 
explained. 

The School of Education also 
had two new administrative ap- 
pointments. 


Dr. Maurice Poe was named 
acting academic associate dean. 
Poe’s area of specialty is reading 
and language arts, and he has been 
with the department for 17 years. 

Dr. Larry Hannah became the 
acting administrauve as.ociate 
dean. He has been with the School 
of Education about 17 years also, 
and his area of specialty 1s com- 
puter education. 

The School of Arts and Sci- 
ences has 13 new appointments. 
They are Lucien Agosi., English 
instructor, formerly an associate 
professor at Kansas State Univer- 
sity; Gwen Amos, journalism 
department, former part-time lec- 
turer at CSUS; Nicholas Burnett, 
communication studies, previ- 


ously a teaching fellow at the 
University of Pittsburgh; Gary 
Dilworth, music department, for- 
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merly an assistant professor at 
Western Kentucky University; 
Janis Haag, journalism instructor, 
former part-time lecturer at 
CSUS; J. Lustig, instructor with 


the center for California studies, 
previously a visiting scholar from 
UC Berkeley; Christine Miller, 
communication studies istruc- 
tor, formerly with Pennsylvania 
State University; Patricia Morse, 
home economics instructor, pre- 
viouly employed as a part-time 
lecturer at CSUS; Lewis Robin- 
son, instructor in foreign lan- 
guages, from Macquarie Univer- 
sity in Australia; Terri Sexton, 
economics instructor, former vis- 
1ung assistant professor from UC 
Davis; Shannon William, psy- 
chology instructor, formerly 
employed in nart-time status at 
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CSUS; Filomina Steady, instruc- 
tor and director of women’s stud- 
ies, formerly with the United 
Nations as a deputy director for 
the advancement of women; 
Nancy Wulwick, economics de- 
partment, previously with Le 
Moyne College. 

The School of Business and 
Public Administration had two 
positions filled. They were James 
Mackey, accounting department, 
from the University of Michigan, 
and ‘Dale Spradling, accounung, 
recently employed in private in- 
dustry. 

The School of Education had 
eight appointments. They were 
Nancy Cecil, teacher education, 
from Greenville College, IIl.; 
Patricia Gandara, counseling, 
administration and policy studies, 
former educational program man- 


Get an HP-41 
now and get 


an Advantage 
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Buy an HP-41 now and you'll 
get the power and functions 
of one of HP’s most advanced 
calculators. And you'll have 
at your fingertips the HP-41 
Advantage Module — a plug- 
in powerhouse of engineer- 
ing utilities 

Take advantage of the HP-41 
Advantage! Come in today 
for a hands-on demonstration 
of the HP-41 or any of HP's 
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calculators. 

Special module offer ends 
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ager for the California Static As- 
sembly; Anne Graves, special 
education and rehabilitation, for- 
mer assistant professor at the 
University of South Carolina; 
Nina Holtzman-Denninger, in- 


structor with counseling, admini- 
stration and policy studies, former 
assistant professor of art educa- 
tion, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity; Herbert Martin, social 
studies, formerly with Louisiana 
State University; Karen Moore, 
reading and language arts, former 
part-time faculty; Daniel Orey, 
mathematics, from the University 
of New Mexico; Raul Rodriguez, 
science and bilingual education, 
formerly a project evaluator with 
the University of Washington. 


Please see NEW, page 30 
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(CPS)—Campus fashions are 
changing radically this fall, but no 
One is sure if it means students are 
becoming as radical as their 
clothes. 

“I don’t know if it’s a political 
statement, “ said Valerie Cartier 
of Minneapolis’ Haute Stuff bou- 
tuique, a shop popular among Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students. 
“But it is a statement.” 

“It’s the return of the '60s” as- 
serted Larry Schatzman of the 
Unique Clothing Warehouse, a 
Greenwich Village store fre- 
quented by New York University 
students. 

Whatever it is, America’s college 
Students are mellowing out their 
wardrobes this fall: ue-dies, jeans 


and mini skirts are in, and the 
pressed preppy look is out, vari- 
ous fashion observers agree. 
“Even sorority girls aren't wear- 
ing very preppy clothes this fall,” 
Cartier reported. 

“Students are dressing the way 
they’re living,” Cartier said. 
“They're not sitting at home and 
planning their outfits for an hour.” 
“When I was a freshman I really 
didn’t fit in,” recalled Tim Lum, a 
Boston College senior. “The 
campus was really into the preppy 
stuff, and I really felt out of place. 
I feel a lot more comfortable now. 
I could never wear those preppy 
things.” 

At NYU, students are “going 
crazy over acid-washed (pre- 
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faded) jeans. And tie-dye has 
come back in a very big way. 
Leather jackets and pants are also 
popular, especially if they have a 
distressed look.” 

Another old style is returning. 
Mini skirts are very big right 
now,“ explained Nancy Cooley of 
the Ritz, just off the University of 
Colorado campus. “Short skirts 
are hot.” 

Also big among college students 
are silk skirts and shiris, '40s 
oleated pants and slinky dresses. 
“Women,” Cartier added, “are 
wearing big hoop earrings, thick 
belts and chunky jewelry. Anyone 
who hung onto that stuff now has 
a real treasure.” 

Owners of stores on or near cam- 
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Student fashion takes a turn to the left 


puses say things like Army sur- 
plus pants,Guatemalan wrist 
hands, oversized sweaters and 
jackets are selling quilckly, while 
rich traditional colors like plum 
and forest green are in. 

Out are torn-neck T-shirts, tur- 
quoise and silver jewelry, stirrup 
pants, designer jeans, polyesters 
and big tune boxes. 

Schatzman counsels that, al- 
though ‘80s students are inter- 
ested in '60s fashion, they may 
not be interested in “serious” is- 
sues. 

His store stocks dozens of goofy 
toys ranging fromwater pistols to 
palstic dinosaurs to paddle balls. 
“We sell an awful lot of yo-yos,” 
Schatzman said. “Its’s fun. It’s an 
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"80s mentality.” 

The mentality also apparently 
includes an eye for a bargain, or as 
University of student government 
leader Perry Dino calls it, “value 
shopin’.” 

Dino forsakes trendy “vingage 
clothing” shops for Salvation 
Army outlets, Goodwill stores 
and Disabled American Veterans 
shops. “I’m talkin’ values here,” 
Dino cracked. 

“People who spend huge coin on 
designer names thilnk they’re 
lookin’ real sweet, but it’s really 
sad. If you buy a Polo shirt for 
$30, that’s a huge coin spent on 
symbolism. Now, if you spend 
that much, you better have five or 
six items to show for it.” 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 
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Commentary 
We've had enough Hart 


by: John Jackson 

Ever since the scandalous Gary Hart affair, an understanda- 
bly large amount of media attention has been focused upon the 
issue of bedroom politics. The most notable coverage of this 
extramarital media event was seen on ABC's “Nightline” when, 
during a Ted Koppel interview with Hart , the former :sndidate 
essentially told the nation to “Have a Han!” 

A belated apology of this sort was not unexpected by anyone, 
particularly anyone who is a Democrat. But what started out as 
an obvious attempt on Hart's part to apologize and ensure further 
discussion of his future participation in government, degener- 
ated into a forum for more Gary Hart political pillow talk. 

Although Hart insisted that he is not running for president, he 
did say that he still hopes to “have an impact” on debate over 
public policy throughout the coming years. This means that Hart 
is definitely paving the way for a public service resurrection. Is 
Hart coming or is he going? 

Perhaps only the voting public will tell. But is the public ready 
for another John F. Kennedy? Is the public ready to accept an 
apology of the sort that Hart was unwilling to give last May? 

Acceptance — maybe. Forgiveness — not a chance. The type 
of scandal we are dealing with here would be disastrous on a 
presidential level. Instead of calling it Watergate, the press 
would call it Waterbed. 

The strength and stability of a candidate's character is subject 
to public scrutiny, and we must screen out potential candidates 
proven to lack moral and ethical fiber. If Hart were divorced or 
single, his behavior would not have been considered aberrant. 
The image that Hart was trying to project, however, was one in 
which he was a faithful, loving husband. n effect, Hart was lying 
to the public he was planning to represent. Few people would 
disagree that this nation needs cadidates who understand the real 
game of truth and consequences. 

But despite Hart’s public relation efforts to launder the 
suspected sheets, there still exists the very real possibility that he 
might never hold public office again. To some this might appear 
a pleasing prospect. But to others it will mean a nightmare of 
future memoirs, autobiographies and Phil Donahue episodes. 

John Jackson is a Hornet Staff Writer 































Letters, Cartoons anc Columns Policy 






The Hornet welcomes letters, guest commentaries and car- 
toons from all political factions on campus. All submissions 
must be typewritten and double spaced. Deadlines are Thurs- 
day at 11 a.m. for use in the following Wednesday edition. 
Letters must not exceed 100 wards and commentaries must not 
exceed 400 words. All submissions must include the writer’ or 
artist’s true name and telephone number. Names may be 
withheld upon request or by discretion of the editor. We reserve 
the right to edit for style, libel or length. The Hornet cannot 
guarantee publication of submitted material and will not as- 
sume responsibility for the return of unpublished submissions. 

Hand deliver submissions to The Hornet office, temporary 
building KK on campus or mail them to The Hornet Opinion 
Page, 6000 J Street, Bldg,. T-KK, Sacramento, CA 95819. 
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FACULTY FORUM 





by Michael Fitzgerald 


Now that the chaos of registra- 
tion is finally over for the fall se- 
mester, it’s time to reconsider the 
notion of mandatory advising. 

Why? 

The university should think 
about the idea to help all under- 
graduates through the increas- 
ingly complex process of choos- 
ing courses, to ensure that pre- 
requisite classes are taken as 
needed, but mostly to avoid the 
end-of-college trauma that seems 
to grip too many seniors. 

Consider this: 

Every semester the same sad 
stories waft into faculty and de- 
partment offices as students pre- 
pare to graduate. Somewhere, 
back in the dim recesses of a fresh- 
man, sophomore or even junior 
semester, some required class 
wasn't completed — or perhaps 
even signed up for. 

It may be a general education 
class (some of which do cry out to 
be avoic'ed), a hard-to-get class in 
a minor (How many departments 
really take good care of their 
minor students?) or even a core 
class for the student’s major. It 
may be that the student didn’ tread 
the form from the Evaluations 
Office carefully. 

In any event the missing class 


means (gasp) the student can’t 
graduate as expected. 

At this late juncture faculty 
members can do little to help. Oc- 
casionally some classes can be 
substituted for requirements. 
Sometimes independent study 
credits can be designated as 
“equivalent” to the missing 
course. Other special arrange- 
ments can be made, depending on 
how reasonable the student’s 
exCuse IS. 

“I forgot” is generally not 
among the accepted criteria. 

In most cases the result is a 
summer school course, an inters- 
ession class or even an additional 
semester of study — a pretty 
expensive proposilion no matter 
who is paying the bills. 

There’s no shortage of argu- 
ments about the mandatory advis- 
ing issue. 

On the negative side is that to 
be most effective, advising must 
be mandatory. Methodical stu- 
dents most likely are already in 
contact with advisers and not 
likely to forget courses or take 
classes out of sequence. 

Students now accustomed to 
choosing their own classes with- 
out any faculty advice might also 
view a brief mandatory advising 
session as an invasion of privacy. 

Faculty already burdened with 


a full teaching schedule and com- 
mittee assignments might balk at 
the idea of spending several days 
(or a week) signing registrauion 
forms for up to hundreds of stu- 
dents, depending on the major. 

And, of course, there’s always 
the question of the quality of the 
advice. 

But despite these arguments, 
mandatory advising would bene 
fit students, faculty and the uni- 
versity in the long run. 

Students would be encouraged 
to plan out their schedules several 
semesters in advance (avoiding 
the missing course syndrome), 
faculty wouldn't have to look for 
curriculum loopholes to have stu- 
dents graduate and at least once a 
semester an adviser could offer 
some informed assistance about 
the sometimes Byzantine system 
of coursework. 

Many other universities use a 
mandatory advising system and 
report fewer problems for every- 
one. 

Is it worth all the poteritial 
battles to change from the existing 
laissez-faire system? 

Yes. 


Michael J. Fitzgerald is an asso- 
ciate professor and teaches in 
the journalism department. 









CSUS and The World 


by C. Bradfield 
The Real Curriculum 


Hey, we're 40 years old! 

Rummaging through our archives you may find pictures 
and anecdotes of colorful people and events from the past. 
Some on campus today remember Guy West, faculty- 
student baseball games, and the great rabbit hunt. It's 
certainly fun to remember the good old days. History, in 
fact, can be most instructive about our present situation 
This column is going to ask whether or not we have gained 
the wisdom to go with our age. Have we learned the awful 
lessons of the past 40 years? Have we developed the real 
curriculum? 

The real curriculum is one that civilizes us. It teaches us 
to protect our natural environment. It teaches us to use Our 
resources wisely. It teaches us how to end war. Some 
people say this is impossible, just as some said we would 
never put a man on the moon. Someone once calculated 
that anyone who traveled faster than 15 miles per hour in 
a car would die. Some people today think the world 1s 
hopeless, but they are wrong. Finding a way to end war ts 
possible and it can be done if we work hard and look at the 
historical context. 


Before the 18th century and the rise of nation-states, war 
was a somewhat effective activity, in the sense that it 
stabilized governments. Nuclear war today can only de- 
stroy all governments, not to mention the planet. Our 
preoccupation with it, and the theories of mutual deter- 
rence that accompany it, only mentally enslave us and 
prevent us from directing our energies toward protecting 
our natural environment. 

CSUS was just getting started in the early 1950s. A new 
campus and new curriculum was to be built on the idealism 
which existed after WWII. Many of our first professors had 


Campus quotes 





served in WWi\ and they hoped that by being part of this 
school, they could create education and light to balance the 
destruction of that war. 

America had been idealistic for a long ume. Our isola- 
tion from the rest of the world protected us from the dirty 
business of the the Old World (Europe). We had a rich 
environment and we were building a new and better soci- 
ety 

America has grown up ‘n the last 40 years because of 
Korea, Civil Rights, Vietnam, Watergate, our growing 
environmental awareness, and foreign policy in general. 
CSUS has also grown up. Isn't it time tor us to wake up 
from the idealistic naivete that has charactenzed our 
campus for so long? 

This 40th antaversary should be the beginning of an 
awakening to a new sense of the urgency and importance 
of what is taught on this campus. Does the CSUS curricu- 
lum address the critical issues of our age sufficiently? Does 
it give us the ability to carry our civilizauon into the 21st 
Century? Or does it perpetuate attitudes, and prepare us for 
jobs, which will actually be a liability in the long run? 


It is no secret that when corporauons remain exclusively 
concerned with short-run “quarterly” profits, the long- 
term health of the organization is compromised. Our world 
is no different. History forms a conunuum from which the 
present appears 

Slow accumulations of events make it possible for the 
present to be the way it 1s today. The Iran-Contra affair ts 
a good example. Although our country was founded on 
high ideals, every presidency has been marked by dishon- 
esty and deceit. 

Presidents all along have favored their friends and have 
bent the law to suit their purposes. Thus Reagan's advisers 
can admittedly lie to Congress, and neither Congress nor 
the people think that this is excepuonally bad, since it has 
been going on for so long. 

Simiiarly, CSUS planners thought they could develop 
their own world on this campus, and that our students 
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would go out and create a better America. But actually the 
reverse happened. The “business as usual” approach which 
characterizes our government has filtered down to this 
campus. Now we find that our student government has held 
bogus elections to raise student fees, campus officials 
arbitrarily wield self-serving power, and the $26 dollar fee 
we pay cach semester is used to pay personal legal fees 

Our university is a vastly rich educational arena. Few 
people anywhere in the world have as much opportunity as 
do we. Foreigners are amazed at our material wealth. One 
of the reasons we are so materially wealthy ts because we 
work very hard. Compared to some workers in China and 
Europe, Americans are much more driven to work and 
achieve. One result is our nch material culture. Another 
result is our preoccupation with our own lives, our indi- 
vidualism. In our pluralistic, television-dominated society, 
a well-adjusted and employed member of society is most 
important. But as Government Professor Shoemaker 1s 
want to say, college is supposed to be a place where people 
become civilized. What our university lacks is a curricu- 
lun that teaches ethical standards. 

It would be bad enough if we alone experienced this 
spiritual void, but instead the warped values that it pro- 
duces are thrust upon an unsuspecting world. Other coun- 
unies follow us because they think that our material wealth 
will compliment their existing culture. They may be cor- 
rect. But what they do not realize is that in developing such 
great material well-being, we have sacrificed a unity of 
value and purpose. 

Our grassy, tree-shrouded quad (not the library quad), 
once a home for jackrabbits, is symbolic of the predica- 
ment and the opportunities in our world and at CSUS. The 
first students and professors in the ’50s raised the question: 
“Why do no crossing paths lead directly to any of the 
surrounding eight structures? ” 

The answer is because the university planners did not 
really know where to lead us. How could they lead us into 
a brave new world which even today we have difficulty 
assimilating? 





Do you think the university should be doing more or less to celebrate its 40th anniversary? 
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“My opinion on the school’s | 


40th anniversary is it seems to 
commuters that there are too 
many problems with parking. 
There are too many problems 
with transportation and trying 
to get out here. I’ma little frus- 
trated with that; otherwise I 
think the school is great. I think 
they should spend the money 
for internal things. They 
should just go out there and 
pave some of the parking 
across the street to make more 
parking spaces, instead of 
spending money on the cele- 
bration.” 


lan Marks 
history major 
sophomore 


ee we eee 


“| think the university 
should do more, because it’s a 
special time of the year. Things 
of the ‘40s and ‘50s don’t come 
that often. They should do the 
little things, not necessari):’ 
the big productions. I deti- 
nitely think they should do 
more to get everybody in the 
spirit, because the school has 
been around for quite 2 while. 
More people should have the 
spirit of celebration.” 


Julie Ownly 
Hornet songleader 


“Well, | missed out on the 
cake. I think there are a lot of 
flyers, but there should be 
more information. It should be 
more informative and provide 
more events histerical 
events,not just a lot of public- 
ity stuff. Cups and flyers and 
stuff like that are all they have. 
There is no information about 
the ‘40s, no history about the 
campus. So they are lacking in 
that aspect. 


Sandra Barroga 


business major 
senior 


“First of all, | don’t under- 


brate the 40th anniversary. I | 


feel we are probably spending 
a lot of money on it that could 


be spent better on something | 


else. That I suppose is the 


president's privilege, but as | 


for me, I don’t think it is sucha 
good deal. Programs have 


_ been cut and many other pro- 


VEST are 


grams are threatened with 
cuts because of financial con- 
straints, 30 it seems to me we 
should spend more money on 
programs than on this 40th 
anniversary. To me it doesn’t 
seem that necessary, really.” 


Dr. John Shoka 
government professor 


“It could do more to get 


stand why we need to cele- | people together for activities, 


like a big dance with all the 
people to celebrate every- 
thing. A formal dance should 
be given so everybody can get 
together and be happy. The 
staff, the instructors and the 
students can celebrate. Every- 
one should be invited to the 
celebration.” 


Arthuro Salas 
new student 


Compiled by Beverly Jordan 
Photos by Spud Hilton 
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College Republicans: Better here than 


Especially 





by Jenny-Bob Williams 


They were words of desperation, scrawled across the page in 
a frantic, shakey hand: 

“Isn't there anything we can do to keep this crap off our 
campus?!" — Mark.” 

The cause of Mark's distress (which also served as his stauon 
ery) was arather sloppy flyer for the CSUS College Republicans’ 
“volleyball and BBQ” party. A photo of P.onald Reagan (taken 
before his face began to frighten horses and small children) 
adorned the invitation, along with the words “hard to pass up.” 

Apparently the up-and-coming fascists on our Campus were trying 
to publicize their kick-off soiree, which was last Thursday. No 
doubt anyone who failed to attend this celebrauon missed out on 
some great racial slurs and commie bashing. 

But when Mark wrote “crap,” did he mean the flyers or the 
College Republicans the.,.selves 

Tearing down the flyers is probably the best way to keep them 
off our campus, as Mark had obviously’ discovered. Removing 
the Republicans is a litte more difficult. And I’m not at all sure 
they should be removed 

Why? Well, as repulsive as these Reagan Youth are, there is 





unleashed on the world 


hope for them. As every anti-intellectual conservative (sorry -— 
that’s redundant) will proclaim, the university is a liberalizing 
institution. The more you know, the further left you go. 


So cheer up, Mark. If the College Republicans actually attend 
classes, they may learn something. They may realize the United 
States has no right to attempt to control other nations. They may 
admit they are part of a society which has been racist and sexist from 
its very beginnings. 

They may lear that the lesson of Vietnam ts not — as the Reagan 

segime maintains — that “we coulda won” if only we'd commited 
more troops or increased bombing, but that America cannot hope to 
forever keep the “Third World” under its thumb. They might also 
apply this lesson to other arcas of nationalist revoluuon such as 
Cuba, Nicaragua and Iran. 

It is possible that they may adopt a philosophy slightly more 
intelligent than “Kill a commie for Mommy.” 

They may even stop wearing “I@QOllie North” T-shirts 

There is no better place for the ignorant than a college campus. 
Keep the right-wingers in school and out of office 


ONLY 493 DAYS TILL THE END 
OF THE REAGAN REGIME 


This public service announcement brought to you by FREE ( Free spirits for a Reaganless Egalitarian Environment). 











ENTERTAIN 





Vicki Mailes 
Editorial Staff 











It is 9 p.m., any night of the 
week. This is Sacramento, so 
there is nothing to do, night? 

For those of you who sport the 
above attitude, listen up. Right 
under your Sacramentan nose 
there vibrates a nightlife set apart 
from anything else by the incred- 
ible phenomena known as Sacra- 
mento talent. On just about any 
given night in this town you can 
find, with a bit of effort, one of the 
many local bands who are not 
receiving anywhere near the rec- 
ognition they deserve 

They can usually be found at the 
few clubs that feature area bands, 
such as Club Can’t Tell or The 
Lite Rail Inn. And usually for a 
very minimal fee when compared 
to the cost of seeing better known 
bands. When luck is all around, 
these local bands can be caught at 
such events as Rock in the Park, a 
free day of music in William Land 
Park, put on by Musicians Advo- 
cate (The next one is Sept. 19 at 
2p.m.). 

The good bands are all around, 
but the great, superb, overall fan- 
tastic bands can cause the unsus- 
pecting Sacramento student to 

have such a good time, hear such 
incredible music, that he may 
m ver want to leave Sacramento, 
even after graduating. So when 
following this guide to the top 
Sacramento bands, take heed. 
These guys are great. 


S 






am 


Number one on ry list are three 
guys who cail theniselves | Love 
Ethyl. They have perfected the 
Sacramento sound with their bit- 
ing, forlorn verse and haunting 
musical accompaniment. The 
lead singer/guitarist, Jebby K.., 
has a mesmerizing stage pres- 
ence, and the excitable drummer, 
Steve Marshall is fun to watch. 
Their unique music reaches a 
presumably temporary apex with 
their song, “Haven't Got a Clue.” 
On this cut, | Love Ethyl begins 
with a lone reverberating bass 
masterfully played by Dave 
Snyder, and takes off into a full, 
emouonal tune of romanuc angst, 
reminiscent of Led Zeppelin. 

They often tend to lapse into 
U2isms in their political tunes, as 
with “Violent Dreams,” in which 
the lead singer croons, “Mister, 
lay your weapons down/And 
leave your fears behind/We need 
someone to change your hearl/We 
need someone to change your 
mind.” U2 fans should take to I 
Love Ethyl immediately. But just 
when it seems as though they are 
one of those oh-so-serious bands, 
they throw in one of their deli- 
ciously wacky and wilty songs 

such as their namesake tune, “I 

Love Ethyl,” a wry ditty about 

love not aimed at the expected 

star, but instead, you guessed it, 

Ethyl Mertz. Indeed, I Love Ethyl 

display a variety of styles, all of 

which are tight, original and dam 
good listening. The rumor is that 
they have cut an LP on the local 


ento’s hidden ta 


Jebby K., Dave Snyder, and Steve Marshall of | Lov 


talented bands 


Mad Rover Records label that is 
supposed to be out in October. 
Currently available at the Beat 
record store is a five song EP 
casseue for $4.99. 

Another awesome local band is 
Neo Geo. Featuring spellbinding, 
dramatic piano and rich harmo- 
nizing vocals by Ann Perich, a 
Neo Geo performance swings 
through jazzy rock with high en- 




























teve Coughran, Ann Perich, and Heidi Pucketton make up the jazzy rock band known ‘as. 
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ergy and intensity. Local under- 
ground music reviewer, Greg 
Carr, wrote of this fine band , 
“Neo Geo, a band that is, just 
peslaps, wo progressive tor their 
present time and space.” Most 
would agree, after an introduction 
to Neo Geo, that Carr is on to 
something. 

Perich, who writes all the songs 
for Neo Geo, is joined by Steven 
Coughran on drums and Heidi 
Pucketton bass; both sing out- 
standing back-up vocals. 

“She Lay Down” is typical of 
the talented songs Neo Geo has to 
offer. Written as a memorial for 


Today's Nooner 


lawn today at noon. 











e Ethy!, one of Sacramento's many 


Dian Fossey, the woman killed 
while trying to protect monkeys in 
Africa, this piece shows how well 
Neo Geo knows the intricate art of 
harmony and how to biend that art 
with stirring, sensual accompani- 
ment. This brilliant cut is on their 
five song EP, sold at The Beat for 
$4.99. They can often be found at 
Melarkey’s on Broadway. 

Other notable local bands in- 
clude the Attic Boys, four blues- 
loving boys who provide new 
insight into on-stage hyperactiv- 
ity, Epitaph, whose mind-blow- 
ing covers of classic rock tunes 

Please see BANDS, page 22 


Sacramento rockers, Twice Shy, play on the South Union 
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Women can’t resist his furry 
charm. Philosophers quote his 
words of supreme wisdom. He’s a 
lethal combination of style and 
smarts. He’s a truly hip canine. 
He’s the Groove Hound. 

The Hound wandered into my 
life acouple years ago in a Detroit 
bar. I remember the night like it 
was yesterday. My life has never 
been the same. 

I was slouched over a dimly lit 
bar, drowning myself in sorrow 
like I had done on countless nights 
before this one. | was about to 
stumble home when a single paw 
grabbed me by the shoulder. l 
spun around in my barstool and 
discovered I was nose to nose with 

a 5-foot dog wearing a sharkskin 
suit and a fiendish grin 

“Hey brother, you look down 
on your luck. Can I buy you a 
martini?” The stranger slid up to 
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Meet the Groovehound 


the stool next to mine and lit a 
Lucky Strike. | immediately ac- 
cepted the offer, introduced my- 
self and asked his name. 

“Name's Hound, 
Hound.” 

“So, Mr. Hound, what brings a 
sharp dressed puppy like yourself 
to a dirty joint like this?.” 

“I was just wandering up the 
avenue, whistling my favonte 
Frank Sinatra tune, when I saw 
this fine establishment, and | 
thought I'd stop in to wet my 
chops. I just got in from Atlantic 
City where I was doing my show 
‘The Spectacular Groove Hound 
Extravaganza’ with Suzanne 
Sommers and Billy Barty. You 

know, a little song and dance 
coupled with a bit of philosophy.” 
The Groove Hound sighed wist 
fully and dragged his Lucky 
Strike. 

“You're a musician and a phi- 
losopher?” I asked. 


Groove 
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THE LEGAL ENVIRONMENT _ 4 


“Singer. I’ve been called a 
crooner. Personally, I like to call 
myself an entertainer. And 
philosophy’s just a dirty habit of 
mine. But I’ve found that added to 
the typical lounge act routune, 
Plaio can really be quite moving. 
Say, I've been working on a new 
routine, sort of aLas Vegas mects 
Mecca kind of a thing, would you 
like to see it?” The Hound's eyes 
lit up and I could tell 1 was in for 
something truly special. He saun- 
tered over to the piano and imme- 


diately ripped into a stirring rendi- 
tion of “My Way.” The crowd of 
the bar fell hook, line and sinker 
for the Hound’ irresistible show- 
dogship, and by the time he was 
through, they had begun chanung 
his name and throwing $100 bills 
at the piano. 

Just when I thought the act was 
over, the Groove Hound amazed 
me with a moving recital of 
Plato’s argument with Thrasyma- 
chus. He was right; there was 


something very inspirational 


about this strange mix of game 
show antics and penetrating wis- 
dom. I remember thinking he 
reminded me of a cross between 
Wink Martindale, Alan Watts and 
Sammy Davis Jr. 

By the end of that night, the 
Hound had won everyone’s affec- 
tion and even attracted a small 
harem of young lovelies. Since 
then, I have followed the Hound 
around from metropolitan night- 

Please see GROOVE, page 22 
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Whether you’re into business, 
science or engineering, Tl has 
all the right calculators with 

all the right functions for you. 


Every year, thousands of hapless 


students Wal h thei Course \ ad 
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your performances, to program 
mables that speak your language, 
toasolar-powered financial calcu- 
lat T that highlights your answers 
even in lowlight conditions. 

And the large, C4 rhc T-C 4 ded keys 
ind simple keyboard layouts mean 
you ll spend less time figuring 
out the calculator and more time 
figuring out your problems. 
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750 Art Show 


The 750 Gallery is presenting “No 
Time For Retrospectives,” # group 
show in mixed medium. The co-op 
gallery is located at 1727 I Street, 
behind the Matrix Gailery. The show 
runs through Oct. 8; hours are 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30p.m. Thursday and Friday 
and 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. weekends. Call 
441-3649 for more information. 


Solberg Reception 


and Show 


The Garden Silks Gallery presents 
a reception and exhibit of Morten f 
Solberg, m ted watercolor artist on 
Saturday, Sent. 19 from 7 p.m. to 10 
p.m. The gall. ry is located at 2101 K 
Street and a video of the artist at work 
will be shown at 8 p.m. Call 447-9101 
for more information 


Crocker Show 


The Crocker Art Museum, 2160 O 
Street, is presenting an exhibition of 
Old Master Drawings from the Col 
jection of the Library Gallery through 
Oct. 11. Museum hours are Wednes 
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Wednesday, Sept. 








day-Sunday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues 
day, 1 p.m.-9 p.m. and closed on 
Monday. Admission is $2 for 18-64 
years, $1 for 7-17 and 65+ years, free 
for 6 years and younger. Call 449 
5423 for more information. 


Parris and Wetzl 
Works at Witt 


The CSUS Witt Gallery is present 
ing an exhibition of painungs and 
drawings of David Wetz] and mixed 
works by Sandy Parris. The show runs 
through Sept. 25 and a reception will 


be held on Friday, Sept 
4 rt 


p.m.-7 p.m 


Celebration of the 
Constitution 


The Sacramento History Center 
will present “We The People... A 
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More Perfect Union,” opening on 
Saturday, Sept. 17 and running 
through March 7 of next year. The 
show will present photogr- nhs illus- 
trating the effect of the Constitution 
on Sacramenw history. The History 
Center is located at 101 I Street in Old 
Sacramento. Admission is $2.50 for 
18-64 years, $1.50 for 65 years and 
older, $1 for 6-17 years, free for 5 
years and younger. Call 449-2057 for 
more information 


Starlight Comedy 


CSUS' running comedy nightclub, 
the Starlight Comedy Cafe, kicks off 
its eighth year on Friday, Sept. 18 with 
a show headlining Carrie Snow and 
featuring Steve Barkley and Desuny. 
Two performances will be held in the 
Redwood Room of the University 
Union. Admission is $3.75 for CSUS 
students and $5 general. Tickets are 


available at the ASI business office, 
3rd floor of the union 


isaak in Berkeley 


Pop sensation Chris Isaak appears 
at the Berkeley Square nightclub and 
restaurant on Saturday, Sept. 19 with 
Betnik Beatch. Isaak’s unique blend 
of rockabilly and 80s pop promises to 
make the show well worth the drive to 
133 University Avenue in Berkeley 
Admission is $10. Patrons must be at 
least 21 years old. Call (415) 849 


3374 for more information 


Symphony in the 
Park 


The Sacramento Symphony Or 
chestra will perform at Florin Creek 
Park on Monday, Sept. 21. The con- 
cert will begin at 7:30 p.m. or 85 
degrees, whichever comes later. 


The T1-74 BASICALC™ 
Programmable Advanced 
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Benson at 
Convention Center 


George Benson will perform a long 
way from Broadway at the Conven 
tion Center Theater on Tuesday, Sept. 
22 at 8 p.m. Tickets are $27.50, 
$25.50 and $22.50. For ucket infor 
mation call 449-5181. 


Chautaqua Does 
Bullshot 


The Chautaqua Playhouse, at 5325 
Engle Road in Carmichael, is present 
ing Bullshot Crummond on Fridays 
and Saturdays at 8 p.m. The show runs 
through Oct. 10. Tickets are $7 gen 
eral and $6 for students and seniors 
Call 489-7529 for information 


Little Charlie at 
Melarkey’s 


High energy blues band Little 
Charlie and the Nightcats return to 
Sacramento for two nights at 
Melarkey's on Sept. 25 and 26. Pa 
trons must be at least 21 years old. 
Call 448-2797 for more information. 
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AROUND TO 
—— 
‘Best of Broadway’ a spectacu 








Tamara Williamson 
Staff Writer 


In its 15th season, Sacramento's “Best of 
Broadway” opened Friday night with all 
the charm of local talent and the charisma 
of a Broadway production. 

A giant benefit for the Stanford Home for 
Children, the show brings a multitude of 
Broadway musicals to the stage in 53 
numbers, including choreographed roller 
skating from the Broadway producuon 
“Starlight Express” which has been seen 
nowhere else in the United States except on 
Broadway itself. 

Act 1 is separated ito two secuons, 
“City Nights” and “City Streets.” Although 
“City Nights” tends to move slowly be- 
cause of slower numbers and less energetic 
dancing, the pace picks up a great deal w ith 
the brighter “City Streets” segment. 

Soloist Cathy Monaghan steals the first 
half with her rendition of “Nobody Does It 
Like Me” and gains appreciation for her 
talent in “Stagger Lee” with a mean sax 
solo as lighted windows on stage depict 
silhouettes of gangsters inside with guns. 

From the first number, “The Tap Dance 
Kid Overture,” to his role as Rusty in the 
“Starlight Express” numbers, choreogra- 
pher and performer Sam Williams sets fire 


Free-jazz at the Crest 


to the stage. His beaming face and spec- 
tacular dance moves bring a great deal of 
professionalism to this amateur produc- 
tion. Dancer Kat Ashley is another dance 
delight. 

The production also brims with vocal 
talent. John F.K. Powell is another whose 
talent permeates the stage. His solo in 
“Riverside Drive” as a crusty upper-classer 
in the “City Nights” secuon is a contrast to 
his solo in “Gee, Officer Krupke” from 
“West Side Story,” and yet both numbers 
are big pleasers because of his presence on 
stage. 

Vocalist Shannon Hurley brings a beau- 
tiful voice to her numbers, from the 1920s 
number, “Let’s Step Out” tothe 1960s “Not 
Too Young.” Her best number, however, 1s 
“On My Own” from “Les Miserables” 
which she performs with all of the emotion 
of a stage star. 

Ana Gastelum’s strong voice contrasts 
the sweetness of Hurley's in her solos, 
“Time Heals Everything,” and “My 
Boyfriend’s Back.” 

The “City Sureets” section of Act | intro- 
duces the Teen Dance and Vocai Ensemble 
and the Children’s Chorus and Dance En- 
semble to the stage. Both are gifted with 
talented young singers, dancers and gym- 
nasts. “Don’t Be Anything Else” from 


Carole Tchinguirian 
Staff Writer 





The Wayne Shorter Quintet 
echoed their brand of free-jazz, a 
fusion of different kinds of rhyth- 
mic music,through the huge con- 
cert hall of the Crest Theater Sat- 
urday evening. 


The jazz concert, presented by 
the California Cultural Assembly, 
featured avant-garde composi- 
tions and improvisations. 


Wayne Shorter, saxophone 
player and enigmatic composer, 
has, in the past, performed with 
Weather Report, Miles Davis and 
Art Blakey. 


The composer succeeds in 
stretching the fabric of jazz as far 
as conceivable. Drums beat an 
overwhelming and dynamic fu- 
sion in harmony with the African 
metrical structures of native per- 
cussions: triangle, bells, tam tams 
and pots and pans as drums. 


Surprisingly enough, the soft 
melody of the keyboard and the 
outstanding muffled cry of the 


nearly hard-rock rhythm. The 
free-jazz brigade was on its way. 

Unfortunately, it was a concert 
that appeared as though it was 
meant to be heard but not listened 
to. The music was so loud and 
hard that jazz tunes turned into 
overblown, uncomfortable noise. 


The hot jazz of the saxophone 
was constantly overshadowed by 
a sometimes disturbing and con- 
fusing rock-like sound, and jazz 
scemed too far away. 

In addition, it seemed that 
Wayne Shorter forgot to play a 
solo in the concert, a mistake that 
frustrated the jazz purists. 


Thanks go to the Wayne 
Shorter Quintet for giving the 
concert as a benefit for the Black 
Sacramento Christian Club Or- 
ganizers, a non-profit delin- 
quency prevenuon program based 
in Oak Park. 


Congratulations also go to The 
Henry Robinett Group, the open- 
ing -band.from Sacramento who 
displayed great shifting tempos 


saxophone. fused. well with Jb¢ . .and original chythms, . .__ .__ .. 





“Snoopy” filled the stage with children and 
the auditorium with applause, as the young 
performers captivated the audience with 
charm and professionalism. It was here that 
Sacramento’s darling Molly Ringwald was 
exposed to stardom at an early age, and it is 
highly possible that one of these talented 
kids will follow in her footsteps. The 
Children’s Tap and Vocal Ensemble is also 
great in “That's What It Is To Be Young.” 

“Skid Row,” from “Litde Shop of Hor- 
rors” is a riot, with Cathy Monaghan back 
as a flower lady joining a humorous drunk 
who adds song endings in his bass voice. 

The choreography is great in each num- 
ber, but best in “Gee, Officer Krupke,” 
(which does “West Side Story” much more 
credit than does “Cool” earlier in the act), “I 
Got Love,” “Drop Me off in Harlem” and 
“All the Live Long Day.” 

A very nice touch is the finale to Act 1 
“One Human Family” from “Time” in 
which the enure cast dressed in white fills 
the front stage, the aisles and the balcony in 
the uplifting number. Teen soloist Angela- 
Dee Alforque is marvelous. It is a wonder- 
ful way to involve the audience and, as the 
cast all joins hands, one feels enclosed in 
the circle of the “human family.” 

Act2 begins with a dance overture also as 
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Sam Williams places a huge “nickel” in the 
“jukebox "(orchestra pit) to start off a fast 
moving section of great 1960s music. The 
second act seems to move much faster than 
Act 1, although both cover an hour and 15 
minutes. This first section, “Broadway 
Views of the 60s” jams seven songs into 
about 12 minutes, which seems almost too 
fast, since the choreography and vocals ar 
superb. 

The best numbers, “Hanky Panky” from 
“Leader of the Pack” and “River Deco, 
Mountain High” from “Bechives” feature 
talented soloists Jim Bonfield and Cheryl 
Dubose respectively as well as more great 
choreography and humorous 1960s cos 
tumes and hairdos. 

The production branches out to the heavy 
rock ‘n’ roll era in the five numbers from 
“Time” which dominate the “Broadway 
Horizons” section. Soloist Jim Bonfield & 
fantastic in “Born to Rock 'N’ Roll” backed 
up by incredible choreography, black and 
silver costumes and a silver foil curtain. 

The special effects in the “Time” secuon 
are the best yet with dry ice Uroughout cac b 
number, terrific lighting and a plasuc 
prism-like pyramid from which the soloists 
sing after “Born.” 

Please see BROADWAY, page 28 










































































Kevin Carunchio 
Staff Writer 


Sound good? CSUS has just the 
place to relax and forget all your 
ails while listening to your favor- 
ite rhythms in a private room. 

Located amid all those funky 
chairs in the University Union's 
lounge is the campus listening 
room. Upon presenting a valid 
student identification card, the 
wayward scholar may choose one 
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a Monday-Friday 
8:00 a.m. To 8:00 p.m. 


8:00 a.m. To 1:00 p.m. 


Call For Appointment 
Ask for Jodi Or Linde 


De eee 


' 2 for 1 Haircut ! 
Bring in a friend and get a 


y Paircuts for the price of 1h 
i Regular: j 
2 Men's $16 i 
i Women's $20 t 
4 (First visit only) i 
Te oe enema 


(91 6) 929-3659 
88 Enterprise Drive 


(Off Howe Ave. Next To La Boulangerie) 


The real fireworks 
are in the 
document itself— 
pS 


The Constitution 


Banned Books Week—Celebrating the Freedom to Read 
September 19-26, 1987 





of over 800 LP’s to listen to in the 
privacy of a comfortably fur- 
nished sound room. If the four 
rooms have no waiting list, a stu- 
dent may surpass the one album 
limit. 

Thanks to donations and a 
budget of 40 albums a semester, 
the university's album holdings 
continue to grow. The new al- 
bums for this semester are in and 
suggestions are being taken for 


HOURS: 


Saturday 


7:45am. 4pm Hours: 
Saturday Monday . Thursday 
11am. 4pm 7:45am. 7:00 p.m HORNET 


BOOKSTORE 


the spring purchase. The current 
catalog has something for every- 

one; with styles ranging from 
classical to rap. 

Once selected, your tunes are 
piped into a modestly size, 
brightly colored room via new 
speakers. The sound is great, but 
lighting may be too dim to work 
by. Room furnishings consist of a 
variety of comfortable couches, 
chairs, cushions and beanbags. 
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The listening room: An on-campus sanctuary for students 


Unfortunately, no local climate 
control exists. Each room does, 
however, have a limited volume 
control. 

Listening rooms are found in 
many colleges. Most are large 
rooms in which the masses are 
subjected to such thrills as Mi- 
chael Jackson's “Bad.” 

The university plans to redeco- 
rate the existing rooms, place a 
concert update board in the office 
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and is looking into providing ste- 

reo headphones for patrons of the 
neighboring game room. There is 
no eating, drinking or smoking in 
the rooms. The rooms are open 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m, 
Friday and Sunday 2 p.m wo Ii 
p.m. It is closed on Saturday. The 
rooms are usually busy during the 
day, so be prepared to wait. Good 
listening. 
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YARD SALE 
SATURDAY 
September 19, 1987 


Catholic Community 
5900 Newman Ct. 


Across from CSUS 


Mikey anda sprinkling of dancing 
raisins tossed in for flavoring are 
dominating our television screens 
this fall. This could be a preview 
of the new television season, but 
instead these are a sample of Clio 
award-winning tclevision coim- 
mercials to be shown im between 
these new shows. 

The Clios are awarded to out- 
standing television and radio 
commercials and print ads. These 
entries are chosen from over 
22.000 contenders from 50 na- 
tions. The 26th annual Clio 
Awards were in June at the Lin- 
coln Center in New York. They 
will be shown on Thursday, Oct. 
1, 7:30 p.m. at the Crest Theater. 

Sixties nostalgia is one of the 
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-Household Items Staff Writer 
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“Misc. Sixties music, the Vietnam 

Newman War. senior citizen love stories, 


A scene ‘rom the award-winning commercial for Henry Weinhard’s Beer. The spot won 


three Clio: Best Direction, Humor and Alcoholic Beverages. 
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more prevalent themes to be 
found in this year’s award 
winners. Time magazine s COMm- 
mercial flashes a montage of re- 
cent history from hippses to yup- 
pies all backed by music from the 
Byrds and Chambers Brothers. 
This theme flows through com- 
mercials for the movie Platoon 
that shows soldiers partying to the 
Motown sound. The sixties mouf 
is highlighted in one of the most 
well-known and amusing com- 
mercials showing the dancing 
raisins strutting to the sounds of 
Marvin Gaye’s classic “I Heard it 
Through the Grapevine.” 
Another familiar theme in these 


This year’s circus a reminder of 





commercials is the importance of 
family and friendship among sen- 
ior citizens. The phone 
company’s Garland and Law- 
rence spot shows two men in their 
youth sticking together to survive 
the Depression, while keeping in 
touch today to the strains of 
“Don’t Drift Away”. Seniors are 
also the stars of MacDonald's 
“Golden Time” commercial in 
which a widower hesitates like a 
scared schoolboy before asking a 
pretty widow to have colice with 
him. 

The strongest theme running 


through most domestic, and sur- 
prisingly many foreign commer- 
cials, is a fascination with Ameri- 
can culture. Commercials from 
Great Britain for Guess? Jeans 
portray a Texas town in 1958. The 
American ideals are in full force 
in the domestic commercials. The 
Chevy commercials call us to re- 
turn to the “Heartbeat of Amer- 
ica,” while kids return to the fam- 
ily farm in new Chevys. A lasung 
image comes through in the end of 
the Time magazine commercial as 
fireworks are bursting around the 
Stawe of Liberty. 





As the new fall season begins, 
network programmers are hoping 
for some instant classics with 
their new shows. In the world of 
commercials, there are some clas- 
sics that have been around for 
years. The Mikey cereal commer- 
cial from 1973 can sull bring 
smiles, while the most recent 
Michael J. Fox Pepsi ads are 
highly entertaining. As the new 
television season begins, it might 
be nice to take some time to look 
at these award-winning commer- 
cials, because it i3 a sure bet that 
they will outlast many of the new 
shows. 


the past 


Helen Davis ors and improbable design, Pa- mal acts and the innovative Satin The show has certainly kept its 
Staff Writer rades, banners and stirring MU- — gerial act. What Feld used to cre- promise as acircus. Circus legend 
sic—then the RB&BB Circus has 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus 
117th Edition 
Arco Arena 
Sept. 10 through Sept.14 


What is it about a circus that 
leaves a middle-aged, overweight 
man wiping his eyes as the arena 
lights come up after sequined 
acrialists leave the heights? Does 
the 117th edition of the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Baily Circus 
still have that element? 

If that element is pageantry— 
dazzling choreography, shim- 
mering costumes of flashing col- 


plenty. 

The 117th edition isa brilliantly 
staged revue, among other 
things. The show’s producer, 
Kenneth Feld, used an entirely 
new team of stagers/choreogra- 
phers for this year’s circus. The 
change was a good one; the show 
has picked up zip, pacing and 
visual impact since the dreary 
“Pink Panther” theme only four 
ycars ago. 

Feld said in the circus program 
that he wanted sweeping changes 
for the show this season. He kept 
only two parts form the old show: 
the Gebel-Williams family ani- 


ate the rest of the show, to create 
his “theme” statement, is largely 
good old fashion circus tradition 
and a bit of modern revue art. 

If the thing that makes us Cry at 
a circus is the presence of tradi- 
tional circus acts, the Circus still 
has that. Feld presents the Gebel- 
Williams family and their animals 
that prance, dance and jump 
through flaming hoops as well as 
other animals that balance silly 
balls on their noses while they eat 
fish. He gives us clowns that fall 
down and have difficulties with 
one another, contortionists, jug- 
giers, aerialists and a live ring 
master. 


Gunther Gebel-Williams may 
have single handedly held the 
RB&BB Circus together through 
a number of years. His skill, dar- 
ing, showmanship and genuine 
feeling for his large cats are 
enough to build a show around. 
This year that was not necessary, 
even without its designated star, 
the circus is good enough to en- 
chant and dazzle. But, Gebel- 
Williams alone would be worth 
the trip; the show is indeed a 
double treat. 

Some of the newly-added tradi- 
tional style acts showed their in- 


Please see CIRCUS, page 22 


















The dB’s 
The Sound of Music 
L.R.S. 


KKKK 


It seems like just yesterday that 
even the mention of country mu- 
sic sent rock fans into angry con- 
vulsions. The squareness of coun- 
try was only surpassed by the 
frightening memory of disco. Any 
music that John Travolta could 
make a movie about was sure to be 
the pure opposite of good ol’ rock 
‘n’ roll. 

Well, times change, and it isn’t 
hard to see that disco has returned 
to at least a portion of its former 
glory. These days, Michael 


Jackson and Madonna grind out 
what they call “dance music,” but 
I'll be darned if that stuff ain’t in 
the spirit of Donna Summer and 





The Village People. 

Not surprisingly, the once ta- 
boo country-flavored rock has 
also creeped into the pop arena in 
recent years, and has gained some 
critical and commercial success. 
Now, this isn’t the bull-riding, 
tobacco-chewing bunch of red- 
necks made popular by the movie 
“Urban Cowboy.” This is a more 
slick, artsy group led by bands 
like Lone Justice, The BoDeans 
and R.E.M. Their honest and dis- 
tinctly American sound has made 
it easy to once again nuzzle up to 
western-flavored music. 

Three years ago, The dB’s re- 
leased their first stateside record, 
giving them the exposure to estab- 
lish themselves as one such band. 
“Like This” sent the critics raving 
but left the buying public yawn- 
ing. Since then, their country- 
rock counterparts have received 
big-time support, some even 
showing up on (gasp) Top 40 from 
time to time. Now, backed by an 
established label, (their last, 
Bearsville Records, went under 
shortly after it started.) the stage 
seems 19 be set for their break into 
the popular forum. 

“The Sound of Music” might 
just be the. album to do it. Their 
sound is much crisper and more 

. nan ii wttee 











The drums here are much bigger 
and more defined, the guitars are 
clean and slick, and lead singer 
Peter Holsapple’s vocals variate 
between a choking growl and a 
down-home drawl. There is also a 
delightful variance in the 12 
tracks, from the booming thrash 
of “Never Say When”, to the sing 
song charm of “Never Again.” 

The dB’s major obstacle on 
“The Sound of Music” seems to 
be collapsing under the thousands 
of musical cliches already set by 
country-rock musicians. Other 
country rock bands have spent so 
much time sidestepping their hee 
haw country roots that they ended 
up with stale, pretentious albums. 
The dB’s instead jump laughingly 
into such cliches, on the catchy 
“Bonneville” and the hilarious 
“Working For Somebody Else.” 

“The Sound of Music,” how- 
ever, sounds nothing like Carl 
Perkins or Wayne Newton. There 
are some seriously fevered 
sounds going on here, which at 
their best, bring to mind the gnaw- 
ing angst of early R.E.M. “Any 
Old Thing” and “Think Too 
Hard,” for instance, use a pound- 
ing rhythmic backbone and 
enough melodic twists to make a 
hard boiled egg fry. 

All the sounds on “The Sound 
of Music” do not ignite the way 
they obviously could, however. 
Some of the songs feel like a 
simple regurgitation of the last 
track, but with different lyrics. 
But just when patience begins to 
wear out, The dB’s deliver with a 
gem. 

Regardless of the its quality, the 
Sound of Music will probably not 
be a popular hit. There are still the 
few out there that cringe at the 
sound of a slide guitar or a bar 
busting lyric. But it is sure to be a 
standard in the new country-rock 
fan’s collection. Maybe The dB’s 
deal to headline for R.E.M. on 
their next tour will get them some 
well deserved exposure. Those 
who miss out can go ahead and 
enjoy the current disco revival 
and leave The dB’s alone to jam 
away in a resurrection of a much 
more listenable nature. 

—Christopher Noxon 





French,Frith,Kaiser, Thompson 
Live, Love, Larf and Loaf 
Rhino 


KKKK 


You'll larf, you'll cry, you'll 


kiss 10 bucks good-bye! This is a 
good album, and French, Frith, 


Kaiser and Thompson have en- 





ergy and imagination. The entire 
album is competent and refresh- 


ing. 
French Frith, Kaiser, Th- 
ompson is a collaboration of tal- 


ent that includes the experience of 


drummer John French (from the 
original Captain Beefheart), Brit- 
ish stringsman Fred Frith (Henry 
Cow) and songwriter Richard 
Thompson (Fairport Convention) 


combined with the innovation of 


experimental guitarist Henry Kai- 
ser. 

LLL&L is pure entertainment; 
it is wry, insightful and very 
clever. The lyrics, well supported 
by instrumental arrangement, are 
a roliercoaster ride through the 
emotions. Most of the cuts on this 
album are up-beat, but even in 
those, some sense of loneliness or 
of modern frustrauon comes 





through. 

All of the instruments are 
handled with control and polish 
and represent elements that are 
equal to the lyrics; they neither 
intrude nor hide behind the lyrics. 
French’s drums not only support 
the songs but often stand alone 
successfully. The quitar parts 
dominate in places, then give way 
to the lyrics with natural ease and 
professional polish. 

In spite of the general playful- 
ness of the album, songs such as 
“A Blind Step Away,” “Killer- 
man Gold Posse” and “The Sec- 
ond Time” brush up against lone- 
liness, modern frustration, or or- 
dinary selfishness as they move 
on to the next piece of silliness 
providing substance to support 
the flash. 

The album includes tunes that 
cover such topics of concern as 
drunk birds, the joys and sorrows 
of blindman’s bluff and the mod- 
em view of Robin Hood taking for 
the poor, meaning himself.“The 
Second Time” sheds some light 
on why relationships can get so 
hard, but manages to avoid being 
dismal. 

The energy level is overwhelm- 
ing at first, but -the album will 


grow on you ahd not’ fade with | 


—Helen Davis 






time or fashion. 
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* Frozen Yogurt 


« Hawaiian Ice 


« Gourmet Dessert 


Buy One Espresso Drink or Hawaiian Ice a 


Double Rginbow 
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4 


and get one FREE! 


Mon. - Thurs./10a.m. - 
- Sat./10a.m. - Midnight i 


11p.m. 


Sunday/11a.m. - 11p.m 
2532 Watt Ave. (Between Tower Records & Tower Books) i 
one COUPON per person per visit, must present coupon # 
- oes ome os a oe ce oll 





Your One Stop Writing Shop 


Professional Writing Service 


resumes, cover letters, term papers, 


writing, editing, proof reading, 
word processing and laser printing 


for 


reports & thesis projects 


FREE CONSULTATIONS 


two convenient locations 


6375 Auburn Blvd. 
At Greenback 


725-8777 


1601 Fulton Ave. 
At Arden 


485- 


3505 
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Purple Passion” Out of the bathtub, into the can 


and.onto the shelves of your favorite store 
Discover it for yourself 
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Bands 
Continued from page 15 


hint of original talent about to 
emerge, and Fan Club, a com- 
pletely cool all-girl group that has 
one song on the Harsh Bettys 
compilation cassette from Mad 
Rover records, but is frustratingly 
difficult to catch playing live (If 
anyone hears of a performance by 
Fan Club, send the info my way). 

Look for these bands and help 
support the super talent of your 
town. And watch for more about 
local bands in the pages of the 
Hornet Entertainment secuon. 
Sacramento just may be the next 
Athens, Georgia. 


Groove 


Continued from page 16 


club to panoramic mountain top, 
trying to comprehend his deep 
philosophy and his insatiable 
appetite for fun. 


Out on the road with a dog has 
had its ups and downs. But life ts 
never boring when the Groove 
Hound's around. We put together 
ahip little act and hit the nightclub 


circuit. Lately, however, I became 
weary of the non-siop excitement. 
Life became a blur of Holiday Inn 
lounges, screaming fans and dry 
martinis. 

So I figured out a game plan. 
This nightclub thing was getung 
the Hound nowhere. I could just 
see it: he would get old quickly 
and be just another drunk canine 

ho blabbers about the good old 
days. The Groove Hound de- 
served much better. He should go 
down in history. And what better 
way to do it than to grace the pages 
of The Hornet. at CSUS. It would 
be a regular gig, with quotes and 
photos of the Hound. The reaction 
from the readers would be confu- 
sion at first. I mean, this dog isn’t 
your ordinary fella. But soon they 
would become enraptured by his 
ultra-cool style and his brilliant 
words of wisdom. The next thing 
would be Groove Hound bumper 
stickers, T-shirts, mugs and be- 
fore you know it, guest shots on 


Letterman. He could wipe Spuds 
McKenzie right off his ugly ped- | 
estal and become the No. 1 dog in | 
the world. And I would be there to 













long as I kept feeding him Lucky 
Strikes and martinis, the Hound 
wouldn't complain. 

It turns out The Hornet just 
happened to be looking for a 
mascot, so the Groove Hound and 
I packed our bags and headed out 
to Sacramento. We got a nice 
room down at the Ramada and all 
the folks here at the paper are real 
nifty. The only problem so far is 
figuring out what the Hound's 
title is. His canine ego was a bit 
bruised by being called a mascot. 


ready to buy 
favorite guru dog. 

You 
Groove Hound Hysteria weekly, 
right here, in the pages of The 
Hornet.. 
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| Continued from page 20 


| this strengthened another tradt- 
| tional circus clem: 
in one number, the trapez 


| 


| troupe, the Soaring Stars, misseal 





sent one young man plunging to May perform on stools but 


the net early in the routine; an- 


other man landed in the same net 


after a failed attempt at the legen- 
dary triple sommersault, remind- 
ing the crowd how difficult and 
dangerous seemingly effortless 
stunts really are. “he Tudorica 
Family acrobats, who have intro- 
duced women into formerly all- 
male acts, nearly missed two 
catches on springboard somer- 
saults to the top of column. 
These misses and near-misses 


He likes being called a guru, but I provide a sense of real danger and 
don’t know if middle America is | S°mewhat lessen the sense that 
a T-shirt of their| he circus is all an illusion. As the 


program pointed out, the closer 


can catch the wave of| YOu look at the circus, the more 


reai, th wre astonishing it be- 


such older act as bear stunts and 
the Vazquez trapeze artists is 
| gone. 







ing,this pachyderm made an 
trance that would leave Mi- 
hael Jackson shivering in shame. 

In keeping with modern Amer- 
ica, Feld added some uniquely 
contemporary acts. The elephants 
danced to a fine rap beat with a 
entire troupe of Brooklyn’s best 
breakdancers, while purple- 
haired punkrockers kept the ac- 
tion moving in the background. 
Instead of the death-defying mo- 
torcycle daredevils of a few years 
ago, the Circus featured several 
bicycle masters, including one 
who rode his BMX down a ramp 
nearly as highas Arco Arena itself 
to jump over five live elephants 
and land on a short wooden plat- 


comes. But with the real element | form 
lof the new acts, the true magicof | 


What ever makes you wipe 
your face in the dark at the circus, 
whether it is corny music, beauty, 


| But‘Jumbo” is back in the form | relief atthe successful completion 


> nc stez é sh-} - 
Oe ais of King Tusk, “the largest living 
ing a highly polished procuc land mammal in the world today.” 


In keeping with his ttle of 


| chael Jackson shivering in shame. 





pick up the royalty checks As} 


of a dangerous stunt or regrets 
over growing older in an aging, 


| mortal frame, the 117th edition of 
a |king,this pachyderm made an | the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
entrance that would leave M1- | Baily Circus probably has it. Is the 
| Circus worth $10.50, a drive to the 


two stunts. A badly timed catch +7 usk is impressive in size alone, | arena, over-priced popcorn and 
i but his parade and retinue were | trinkets, and waiting an hour to 
| nothing short of awesome, if a bit | use the restroom? Every bit of it, 
in cheek. Other elephants | my friend, every bit. 
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BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 

And they re both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you re part of a health care 
f system in which educational and 
career advancement are the rule, 
} B not the exception. The gold bar ' 
in the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you Te 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, PO. Box 7713, 
Clifton, N] 07015. Or call toll free 1-800-( ISA-ARMY 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


HAIR PLUS 


Professional Full Service Salon 
MATRIX PERM FULL NAIL SET 
Special Special 
$30.00 $25.00 








Filled with confidence, Roger enters 
his first fraternity mixer. 


Regular $40.00 -Fiber Glass reg.$40.00 

Includes Haircut, Condition -China Silk reg. $35.00 
& -Acrylic reg. $30.00 

Complete Style -Lamp Light reg. $40.00 





Appointments Necessary 
2540 Cottage Way (at Fulton) 
483-3525 (nails only) 


otter expizes © 9-30-87 


must present coupon 
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Dawnell Smith | 
Staff Writer 


“I’m so fatigued,” she said at 
midnight. After a five game, two 
hour 
struggle against Ohio State, cap- 
tain Chris Seifert and her CSUS 
volleyball team certainly had an 
excuse to seek ennul. 

Yet Seifert’s energy hardly 
waned. On the contrary, she 
bouyantly noted her teams ability 
to rally, and the long, gruelly 
hours of practice her young team 
spends preparing for tournaments 
and battles with a myriad division 
one teams. As Coach Debby 
Colberg observed, Seifert’s great- 
est 
strength is her enthusiasm — even 
when it comes to drills. 

True, being left-handed gives 
her an advantage as a setter. With 
the right shoulder against the net, 
a setter with a strong free left hand 
is an asset. Moreover, at 5°8” she 
deftly shuttles the ball with pow- 
erful hits, aid thwarts her oppo- 
nents with her blocking power. 

However, had it not been for 
hard work, persistence and enthu- 








Teamwork keeps the CSUS voileybali team on top. 





siasm, Seifert might not be play- 
ing at all. 

Although she competed at 
Ygnacio Valley High School in 
Concord, as well as for a few 
clubs, she rarely saw recruiters, so 
chose to enroll at CSUS on the 
basis of its physical therapy pro- 
gram and the location. She con- 
tacted Coberg late in the season, 
managed to spend the year on the 
bench, learning from All-Amen- 
can setter Janice Louie, then 
landed the setting position last 
year on a powerful hitting team. 

“There were times last year 
when I deserved to sit,” she said, 
“but there was no one to replace 
me as setter. There was a lot of 
pressure to perform.” This year, 
new setting recruit Mable Lau 
impels Seifert to work harder, and 
pay particular attebuon to new 
assistent coach, Wei Di Zhang, a 
former coach of the Chinese Na- 
tional team and an experienced 
setter. “He has helped he so much, 
and he’s so much fun to work 
with,” Seifert explained, “he 
barely knows Engligh but is so 
good-spirited.” 

With a similar zeal and advice 


>! 


Seifert becoming leader 
on Hornet volleyball team 


from her coaches, Seifert expects 
to improve her defense, her weak- 
estarea, and start asserting control 
on the court. “Debby wants me to 
take control — to take the second 
ball, but someumes I hesitate.” 
She cites communication as the 
key to control on court. With six 
new players on the inexperienced 
and young team, her task is an ar- 
duous one. 

No doubt, Seifert’s decision to 
give up physical therapy for 
speech pathology points to her 
desire to stimulate discourse. She 
earnestly speaks of the wemen- 
dous results possible when treat- 
ing a speech disability. “Just get- 
ting a word out, just getting a child 
to communicate would be the 
best. Wouldn’t it be exciting?” 

As a junior, she still needs to 
complete her general education 
requirements before starting on 
her path to a masters degree. So 
she has a number of short term 
goals, including playing well for 
the team, and learning as much 
about as many things as possible. 
“Why am I at school anyway?” 
she said. 

For one thing, someday she 
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Spiker Sharon Christianson set for action 


wants to work with a medical 
group, “with a neurologist and a 
physical therapist, caring for 
stroke or accident victims.” 
Secondly, she wants to partict- 
pate in triathlons. With a back- 
ground involving aerobics, 
weight training, swimming and 
organized sport, fitness and com- 
petition have been priorities. 


After the volleyball season? “I 
want to do something a bit crazy 
or different,” she said , “maybe 
kayaking, or handball...“ 


But for the moment, winning 
volleyball games is her full-time 
committment, cramping and fa- 
tigued body or not. 


Spikers still on top 


despite gr 


Coach Debby Coberg lost six 
players since her team’s top-ten 
performance last year. But with a 
crop of new talent, she expects to 
have a shot at the final four this 
year. 

“We have good recruits with 
club experience, strong blocking 
and better serving,” she ex- 
plained, so if mistakes occur it’s 
“more from inexperience and 
youth than lack of power,” she 
added. 

With high school recruits Ali- 
son Espinoza from El Dorado 
High and Tanya Lewis from Foot- 
hill joining the team, CSUS is 
entering a rebuilding year. How- 
ever, the promise of things to 
come a few years down the road 


"ro vere o 


aduation 


doesn't detract from this year’s 
potential. 

Coberg believes that the team 
is stronger defensively than last 
year, with a Jot of room for 
growth. Also, the addition of a 
second setter, Mable Lau from 
Dienza College, provides the 
team with greater variability. 


With a career record of 263 
wins and 76 losses, Coberg begins 
her twelfth year coaching at 
CSUS with high expectations. 
Clearly, if all-American Audrey 
Espinoza doesn’t suit up this year, 
the team faces a more difficult 
climb to the top 10. However, 
Coberg projects a possible top 
four showing either way, depend- 
ing on how hard the team wants to 
work. 


Please see SPIKERS, page 30 
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Deja vu— 








Bill Poindexter 
Staff Writer 





Stockton. First of all, CSUS football 
Coach Bob Mattos feels his Hornets were 
undeserving of the 31-7 final score that 
flashed on the Pacific Memorial Stadium 
scoreboard Saturday night. Sure, Univer- 
sity of the Vacific was fired up, having 
come off anembarrassing 42-0 thumping at 
the hands of UC Berkeley in its season 
opener the previous Saturday. So the Tigers 
wanted to rebound with a vengeance and 
the Division Il Hornets.seemed a pnme 
candidate. 

The final score may indicate that Pacific 
accomplished what it set out to do, which 
was win big. But for three quarters, the 
Hornets matched UOP blow for blow, 
shutting down the wishbone and forcing the 
Tigers to go to the air. Offensively, the 
Hornets mixed run with pass, both of which 
were equally effective. 

Sophomore quarterback Drew Wyant 
engineered the Hornets’ steadily moving 
offense, completing 16 of 25 passes with 
out an interception for 164 yards and earn- 
ing a sturdy B- grade from Mattos on his 
first test. Junior tailback Don Hair cinged 
the stadium turf, churning out 63 yards 
rushing on 11 carries, catching 10 of 
Wyant’s 16 completions for another 94 
yards, and scoring CSUS’ lone touchdown 
on a nifty 15-yard run that ued the game at 
7-7 with 10:05 left in the second quarter. 


If not for an untimely tumover... 

After UOP’s Mark Gran booted a 26- 
yard field goal to put the Tigers up 17-7 
early in the third period, the Hornets 
marched right back down the field, 74 yards 
in 14 plays, setting up shop with a first-and- 
goal at the Tiger two-yard line. 

Then came the tuming point. Wyant 
fumbled the snap and UOP linebacker 
Mike Hawkins swallowed it up. End of 
threat. END OF GAME. 

“The fumble was the turning point,” 
Mattos said. “We just got deflated after 
that.” 

From there, CSUS’ next three offensive 
possessions went like this: Three downs 
and punt, three downs and punt, six downs 
and punt, with a fumbled punt return 
thrown in. Pacific used the fourth quarter to 
hike the score from a more even 17-7 to a 
more one-sided 31-7 final. One of the 
touchdowns came on a 34-yard touchdown 
pass from freshman quarterback Ron Bev- 
erly to senior split end Booker Guyton. 
Anthony Williams, who is not even listed 
on the UOP depth chart, scored the game's 
final touchdown on a one-yard plunge 

“1 don’t think we deserved that score,” 
Mattos said. “We knew we had our chance. 
Up to that point, we felt we had them under 
control. It could’ ve gone either way. After 
that (the fumble), they (UOP) just put their 
ears back.” 

Wyant certainly was a bright spot in 
only the second collegiate start of his young 
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career. Wyant hit 64 percent of his passes, 
rolling out a majority of the tme.and 
throwing into the flats But W yant was pres- 
sured throughout the game and was forced 
to get rid of the ball at umes. 

“I think he did some very good things, 
but alot of what he does determines on how 
the rest of the team plays overall,” Mattos 
said of his sophomore quarterback. “I was 
not particularly pleased with our offensive 
line, especially in the fourth quarter. 

“He’s got a certain feistiness about 
him,” Mattos said of Wyant. “He's a guy 
who’s going to go out and get it done. He 
rushed a couple of passes, missed a couple 
of reads, but he did what we asked him to 
do.” 

CSUS’ only touchdown was set up 
when sophomore defensive end Lawrence 
Lewis blocked a 37-yard field goal attempt 
by Gran. The Hornets took over at midfield 
and scored in four plays. Hair gained seven 
yards on a sweep, freshman Steve Buccel- 
lato gained another seven on a reverse, and 
fullback Chris Cavote blasted his way 
through the gut for 15 yards down to the 
UOP 15-yard line. Hair found the end zone 
on the next play.Matt Nilsson’s kick ued 
the game at 7-7. 

“We executed our drive exceptionally 
well,” Mattos said. 

The Hornets totalled 133 yards rushing 
on 35 carries (3.8 yards per carry). Cavote 
complemented Hair’s total with 54 yards of 





ATTENTION 


Hornets fall 31-7 to UOP 


his own on 11 carries. And though the Hor- 
net offense was balanced between run and 
pass, there was one area that Mattos wasn’t 
pleased with. 

“We didn’t goto the tight ends enough,” 
he said. “The way UOP plays defense they 
take your wide receivers away.” 

And how. In addition to Hair’s 10 recep- 
tions, fullback Cavote caughta pair for four 
yards, and running back Robert Ellis 
caught two for 14 yards. The only receiver 
to catch a pass was flanker Zebedee Brye, 
who hauled in a 32-yarder from Wyant just 
before the end of the first half. 

Heading into the game, Mattos’ main 
concern was shutting down the wishbone, 
or more notably, UOP fullbacks. CSUS got 
the job done in that department: UOP 
rushed 65 times for 197 net yards (3.0 per 
carry). Where the Tigers hurt the Hornets 
was through the air. UOP tested CSUS’ 
young and inexperienced secondary and 
succeeded.in breaking through Beverly, 
the freshman from Vanden High School 
who was a horrendous 1-for-6 for six yards 
against Cal inthe opener, completed four of 
six against the Hornets for 147 yards. 
Guyton, in addition to catching the touch- 
down pass, also hauled one in for 51 yards 
in the second quarter. Split end Kennedy 
Bryant had one catch for 38 yards, and 
running back Anthony Simien (14 carries, 
52 yards) caught one pass for 24 yards. 


Please see FOOTBALL, page 27 





CSUS STUDENTS 
FREE ADMISSION 


¢ To all regular athletic events on Campus 
¢ Show your student ID with current sticker 


For Football games: you will be admitted through the 


South 


ate marked “CSUS STUDENTS ONLY”. 


eating will be in the West stands. 


For all other events: show your ID at the door/gate. 


Opening Football Game 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 1987 
7:30 p.m.—Hornet Stadium 

CSUS vs. Chico State 
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Hornet harriers: tough and confident 
as they enter into the 1987 season 







































When cross country Coach Joe Neff talks, runners listen. 


Craig Lomax/Photo Editor 


the 
Swing of 
Things ! 


place a classifed ad in the 


the Quad! 


Get Back into 


Get some school spirit and 


Hornet! See Ray, your classi- 
fied advertising specialist 
between 11:30 and 1:00 pm in 


Bill Poindexter 
Staff Writer 


The NCAA does not view 
cross country as a team sport. 

But CSUS Coach Joe Neff 
does. And it’s that team type of 
attitude that Neff hopes will carry 
the Hornet harriers to the NCAA 
Championship Meet on Nov. 21 
in Evansville, Ind. 


Until then, CSUS will gear up 
for the Nov. 11 NCAA West 
Regional — the stepping stone to 
the National Championship Meet 
— at Seattle with four invitational 
meets, a dual meet, a tri-mect and 
a four-way meet. 

“I as a coach view it as a team 
sport,” the fourth-year coach said. 
“The NCAA does not. There’s no 
requirement to put X number of 
players on the field.” 

Right now, Neff’s squad is in 
the right frame of mind. The team 
spirit is there.They’ve got high 
hopes. 


“I saw apparent changes in al- 
titude,” Neff said. “There's acon- 
fidence that’s grown over the 
summer.” 
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Bikes 


TAKARA HORIZON 


Entry level 10 speed for the 
rider that needs basic 
transportation 


DAHON FOLDER 


3 speed folding bike 


That's not all that grew over 
the summer. Neff noted that his 
top five or six runners came to the 
first practice in “very good 
shape.” The result of lots and lots 


of miles of workouts (between 70 
and 90 miles per week), running 
up hills, down sandy beaches and 
at the track once a week. 

“One key to any success is how 
they train during the summer,” 
Neff said. “In essence, it depends 
how motivated they are. I actually 
cut the mileage back (when offi- 
cial practice starts). We just run 
faster. We go more for quality 
than quantity.” 

The motivation leads into an- 
other important factor in cross 
country: mental toughness. 

“That's high on my list of pri- 
oritics,” Neff said. “They have to 
be willing to hurt for half an hour, 
because that’s how long it takes to 
run 10,000 meters.” 

CSUS has a roster of about 20 
harriers. If and when the Hornets 


qualify for the national champi- 
onship, Neff can only take seven. 
He’s counting on three runners to 
help get them there: Darin Slade, 
Jeff Scott and Tim Ketron. Slade 
finished in the top 30 at last year’s 


AS! MOUNTAIN WOLF SPORTS 
BACK TO 
BIKE S 
All Bikes 10% off 


Regular Price 


$149.00 


$179.00 


Recreational rider, includes 
water bottle, alloy wheels 


$237.00 


Sport bike with suntour 
Alpha 3000 shifters 


$299.00 


12 speed, SIS, alloy frame 
700 25C wheels 


All bikes fully assembled, free 30 day check up 


SALE ENDS 10/1 


$229.00 


15 87 


western regional. 


“There are two races that are 
important to us, the western re- 
gional and the national champion- 
ship,” said Neff, who added that 
CSUS twice in the past decade has 
finished in the top three at the 
national meet. “Just getting there 


is a big hurdle.” 


The Hornet ladies finished 
eighth at the 1986 west regional 
Four of them graduated. 


Deonne Self is the lone re- 
turnee. Neff is high on freshman 
Mary Flinchum, a Lassen High 
graduate. A pair of distance run- 
ners from the CSUS track team, 
Marilyn Rasmussen and Anne 
Tully, are also giving cross coun- 
try a try this season. 


“The women’s team 1s un- 
known,” said Neff. “It will be a 
pleasure to see how they grow and 
develop during the season.” 


Hopefully, both squads will 
develop into national champion- 
ship contenders. 
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Sale Price 


$134.00] 


$161.00] 
$213.00] 
$270.00 


$199.00 


subject to stock on hand 
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Wayde E. Winsiey 
Staff Writer 


Soccer coaches are a different 
breed of coach. They're in a class 
by themselves. 

They don’t wear three-piece 
suits with brimmed hats, kick dirt 
on the umpire’s shoes or get 
ejected from games for misbehav- 
ing. 

Soccer coaches keep a low 
profile, or so it may seem from the 
stands. And if the coaches keep a 
low profile, then the assistant 
coach must really be low key. 

But soccer is an unique game, 
and so are the coaches. 

Take Paul Arellanes , CSUS’ 
assistant soccer coach, for ex- 
ample. He may seem to have a low 
profile but he’s had a high impact 
on this season's on the Hornets 
soccer squad. 

“He’s very supportive of the 
players,” said team captain Ron 
Preble. “Paul's always walking 
around giving tips and positive 
feedback to the players during 
practices about what's going on. 
He’s very helpful,” Preble said. 

Arellanes racalls that his love 
for the game of soccer goes back 
16 years when he moved to Sacra- 
mento and began playing on an 
organized team. But his father, 


~ Two great ways to cruise through the semester. 





Robert Arellanes, dean of ex- 
tended learning programs and 
academic affairs here, remembers 
his son as a youngster playing 
soccer with the local children in 
the streets of South America. 

His interest continued through 
high school to college where he 
played two years for Cosumnes 
River College and played two 
more years after transferring here. 
Arellanes also coached a 
women’s club soccer team here 
for three years to increase his 
knowledge of the game. 

Now, under the wing of head 
soccer coach Dave Linenberger, 
he’s learning even more and pass- 
ing it on the team. 


“Working with Dave, he’s 
learning a lot,” Preble said. “What 
he lacks, he’s getting from Dave. 
While he’s learning the players 
are learning from him. He’s al- 
ready had four years of college 
ball and that experence really 
counts,” Preble said. 


This is Arellanes second year as 
Linenberger’s assistant, a posi- 
tion that was given on a recom- 
mendation from the departing 
coach.when Linenberger took 
over. It was a choice that he hasn't 
regretted. 


“When you pick an assistant | 
feel it’s like picking a wife,” 
Linenberger said. “It has to be 
somebody you respect, trust and 
get along with. Last year we were 
developing that relationship. 

“This year, I think it’s come a 


long way. I’m giving Paul a lot 
more responsibility. I think he’s 
learned a lot as assistant last year 
that his techniques are greatly 
improved. He feels more confi- 
dent now in training the team,” 
Linenberger said. 

Arellanes responsibilities run a 
wide range of functions from 
leading the team in warm-ups, 
setting up a practice field to taking 
a section through drills., listening 
to new ideas and acting as a filter 
for Linenberger. 

“I’m more like a middleman 
between Dave and the players,” 
Arellanes said. The players will 
talk to me instead of going straight 
to Dave. They'll through their 
ideas off of me. It’s a good rela- 
tionship between myself and the 
players. 

“I help Dave out in whatever 
way I can. He sets the training up, 
but I’ve got some input on what 
should be done, what we need to 
work on or what I think our 
strengths and weaknesses are. He 


The hand on the left is poised on what could be the most essential part 


of your education 
A Macintosh” computer 


And the hand on the right is gripping pure, simple, unadulter- 


ated fun 


4 Honda Scooter. One we re giving away 


Aj] you have to do for a chance to drive it away is visit your Campus 
computer center and fill out an entry form. While you're there, take a 


Macintosh for a test drive 


Because Macintosh can help you write term papers, Categorize 
elements of the periodic table, plot the rise and fall of pork-belly 


prices, compile computer code, 


And the first 250 people on campus who get behind a mouse, so 
to speak, will receive a free Apple® memo board 

So head over to your Campus computer center today. And ask 
about our Student Financing Program 

Who knows? You mav soon find yourself cruising a litle farther 


TA VOU exper ted 


@. Test drive a Macintosh. You may ride away on a Honda Scooter. 


Hours: 


and talk to other computers 





We 


Monday through Thursday 
Y a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Friday 


9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Certain: Festnctions apply viii vour Campus 


in Size OF SChOoT ad Glimiber of contest evitrar 


umputer center for 


empl te prumawonal details 





Wie free Hone Elite 
nts No purchase necessd?y C°T9RT Apple Computer, Irv Apple and the Appile togo are regiserer! trademarks of Apple C cinpulet Th 


Computer Store 
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ellanes high on socc 


also bounces ideas off of me. 
There’s no real set job descrip- 
tion; I just do what has to be 
done,” the economic degree 
holder said. 


Besides his commitment to the 
Hornets, Arellanes also still plays 
team soccer in an organized 
league and holds down a full time 
job time in a paint store. 


A lot of work? Yes. But to 
Arellanes, its all fun. 


“There’s no hard part.to my job. 
I like it because it’s a change of 
pace for me,” Arellanes said. 
“I’ve been coaching or playing 
ball for the last 10 years and I 
don’t know what I would be doing 
if I wasn’t out here coaching,” he 
said. 

With that kind of experence 
under his belt, Arellanes has a 
good idea of what it takes to be a 
good soccer player. During the 
average 90 minute soccer game a 
player runs between four and five 
miles. Most people would say it 
takes the thighs of running back to 
qualify. Guess again. Soccer is a 
unique sport. 

“First of all, you have to have 
some kind of brain,” Arellanes 
said. “Sure, there’s a lot of run- 
ning involved and you need some 


er team 


talent, but 75 percent is mental. 
Once you get that 75 percent 
mentally, you can make up other 
things. 

“If your slow you can make up 
for that by positioning. If your not 
a good jumper, you can get your- 
self into a spot that you want to be. 

“Then comes talent; how far 
can you push yourself and how far 
your body can take you,” he 
added. 

These are all qualities that this 
year’s team has, Arellanes ex- 
plained. 

“For the most part, we're pretty 
good. Some of the players are raw 
and haven't played under an in- 
tense program for two and 1/2 
months so they're lacking in some 
of the fundamentals. But that’s 
something we can all work on,” 


Arellanes said. 
Arellanes agrees that soccer 


doesn’t get the campus support or 
respect that it should, and has his 
eye on a possible solution. 
“Interest on campus is average 
at best,” Arellanes said. “Outside 
the physical education depart- 
ment not many people know 
what’s going on with the soccer 
team. What it will take is to have 
some consistency with the people 
involved in the program and a 
winning season,” he said. 


Please see SOCCER, e 30 











Located in the University 


Union next to the Coffee 


House. 278-6500. 
Enter September 14-23 


” 50 Scocter will be awarded per parucipating school nk regaered st adenus and faculty are elypble to ean Odds of winning vary Gepending 
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Soccer This Week 


The Hornet soccer team is scheduled 
to play the University of New Mexico 
Sept. 16 at 7:30 p.m. in Homet Field. 
On Friday Sept 18 the Hornets face 
Westminster College at 7:30 p.m. in 
Hornet Field. And Monday Sept. 21 
the team travels to the University of 
San Francisco. The game wil! begin at 
3:00 p.m. 


Cross Country 
Away 


The Hornet Cross Country team will 
travel to Fresno Saturday Sept. 19 to 
compete in the Fresno Invitational at 
10:00 a.m. 


First at Home 


The Hornet football team faces Chico 
State Saturday in their first home 


take place in Hornet Field at 7:00 p.m. 












Spikers Go South 


The CSUS volleyball team travels 
south this weekend to compete in the 
Domingues Hills Invitational. After 
Friday and Saturday's play, the spik- 
ers travel to UC Davis to face the 
Aggies Tuesday Sept. 22 at 7:00 p.m. 


Football 


Continued from page 24 


“They hurt us with the pass,” 
Mattos said. 

And next in line is a passing 
team, Chico St., this Saturday in 
the Hornets’ home opener Satur- 
day night at Hornet Field (7 p.m. 
kickoff). 

“We're ata disadvantage, play- 
ing a wishbone team then coming 
back against a passing team,” 


” 


easy. 


The TI Business Analyst-Solar 
has all the right functions to 
help you get down to business. 
Is your present calculator good 
enough to make — in business’ Prob- 
ably noc. That's vhy we made the TI 
BA-Solar. The A-Solar provides 


you with preprogrammed tunctions 


a) 


tor the mterest, loans, real estate, 
bond, pricing and profit problems 
you ll find throughout your business 
COUTSeS 

The BA-Solar speeds you through 
your assignments because the 
preprogrammed functions execute 
many business formulas at the push 
of a single key 
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The Hornet soccer team keeps one step ahead of opponents. 








And not only does the BA-Solar 
vive you higher finance, it gives you 
higher technology. The TE BA Solar 
is the only financial calculator with 
solar capabilities. Thanks to THs 
Anvlite Solar’™ technology, you can 
use the BA-Solar in any lowlight 
conditions 

So vet your own BA-Solar at your 






bookstore today. After all, the last 7 
thing vou want to do in business ts 
take any unnecessary Tisks 


& ¢ Tew basteumentm nc conemated! 


ag 


EXAS 
INSTRUMENTS 
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Broadway 
Continued from page 18 

Dancer Kat Ashley is amazing 
on stage both in “Born” and in 
“What On Earth.” The latter ts a 
literal showcase of talent as vocal- 
ist Cheryl Dubose delights the 
ears and Ashley and Williams 
delight the eyes in a magical 
dance number. 

“Broadway Horizons” ends 
with the haunting “Phantom of the 
Opera,” which is both classic and 
classy with soloists Craig Mor- 



















phis and Katie Daby performing a 
captivating duet. 

The last section, “On Broad- 
way,” is taken entirely from the 
Broadway hits “Les Miserables,” 
and “Starlight Express,” which 
provide contrasting melancholy 
and excitement for the audience 
as well as a powerful end to the 
program. 

“The Race” is the most capti- 
vating and breathtaking number 
in the performance as the four 
competing roller skate trains con- 
tinuously skate across stage, 


Sacramento Ad Club, CSUS Chapter 


BUSINESS MEETING 


9/17 - Sacramento Room - 
Be a leader, a doer, a planner...attend the meeting 


NEXT SPEAKER MEETING... 


Lynette Bowman 


eon & CUSHION 






















452-3626 ... 


OPEN. Mon -Sat 10-6 


Your Comfort Connection 


Prices Good—Friday thru 
Sunday 9/17-9/19 


BRAZILIAN A-FRAME 
w/ 6" Cotton Futon 


Frame - Oak Hardwood 
_Cotton Futon - Promotional Blend 


DOUBLE SIZE 


THE TRESSEL SLATEBED 
MADE WITH OREGON PINE WSEALER 
CLOSE OUT PRICES 
TWIN ‘77 - QUEEN *107 
DBL ‘87 + KING *127 


SOLID PINE TABLE . 
W/SEALER 


All items subject to stock on hand. 


aries 
sun. 11-5* MC 


$287 
$297 


kton Blvd 
sacramento 


bet hoppt ng ¢ oi O) ist 


VISA/AMEX.- 










down a ramp and the left aisle, 
through the lobby, up the right 
aisle and up a ramp to the stage in 
circles for about 10 minutes, as 
other cast members wave check- 
ered flags and spots and lights 
flash. Williams’ skate train took a 
bad spill off the left ramp, but 
recovered quickly to “win” the 
race as planned. 

The finale, “Give My Regards 
to Broadway,” from “George M.” 
had the entire 220-member cast 
on stage and the audience on their 
feet for a standing ovation. 


11:45m 


Media Director Runyon-Saltzman Aavertising 
9/24 - Oak Room, UU - 11:45am 


"You'd have to be nuts to go into Advertising, and crazy not to” 


wk eww kx 
A WALK TO CSUS| 


* IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
* FURNISHED/UNFURNISHED 


FREE LAUNDRY FOR A MO.*| 


* GYM/POOL/SAUNA 
* STUDY HALL 

















* UNIFORMED COURTESY PATROL 
* PROGRAMS/FRIENDS/FUN 


7 60 MOVES YOU IN 


RIVERBRIDGE HALLS 
1255 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


924-1044 


"ASSUMING 16 LOADS PER MONTH 


Ye Ve Ye VC We Ve Ve UK 
READ THE HORNET 


In addition to fine choreogra- 
phy and vocals, the costuming is 
well-done and the nine-prece or- 
chestra is superb. Conductor Fred 
Weber, a CSUS graduate in his 
eighth year with “Best of Broad- 
way,” began work on the musical 
arrangements in July, rehearsed 
with vocalists for about a month, 
and rehearsed with the orchestra 
for two nights prior to the per- 


formance. 
“Best of Broadway” is the 


brainchild of producer and direc- 
tor David L. MacDonald, also a 





For More infocmadion 
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Attention Pre-Law Students!!! 
BARBRI'S NATIONALLY ACCLAIMED 


LSAT 


TEST PREPARATION COURSE 
is now being taught at 


The Clarion Hotel 


Classes starting NOW_ 
CALL COLLECT (916) 441-0677 


PROFESSIONAL ee CENTERS 
LSAT/GMAT PROFESSIONAL TESTING CENTERS 
OUR GUARANTEE: 


SCORE IN THE TOP 20% 
OR TAKE OUR NEXT 
COURSE FREE 
So ee ans morc Bivd,, Las Angeles, CA 90064 


oe Ave.. 
an Drego- 1407 First Ave., San Diego, CA 







CSUS graduate. He modestly and 
jokingly calls it “my accident” 
and says his goal has always been 
“to educate the community to new 


and different musicals.” 
“Best of Broadway” continues 


Sept. 17, 18, 19, 24, 25 and 26 at 
8 p.m., with 3:30 p.m. matinee 
performances Sept. 19, 20 and 26. 
The performance is held in the 
Hiram Johnson High School audi- 
torium. Tickets cost $8-$12 and 
can be purchased at the Howe 
Avenue Box Office (920-1121) or 
from BASS (995-BASS). 




































San Francisco, CA 94102 


Put Your Resume 
on Disk 


$25 
*Typeset 
°25 Copies | 
Your Chowe af Qaniity Peper) 


Envelopes 


For your 


Baseball Cards 


Jeff 452-3242 or 
' 457-1194 
OLD - NEW - CALL ME 












AUSTIN, TEX. (CPS) — Joining 
a nationwide crackdown on fra- 
ternities that began in earnest in 
1985, the University of Texas at 
Austin last month upheld a four- 
year suspension of Phi Kappa Psi, 
and hinted more punishments 
may be coming. 


Mark Seeberger, a PKP 
pledge, died of exposure and 
acute alcohol poisoning in Sep- 
tember, 1986, after other frat 
members forced him to drink an 
excessive amount of rum. 


a A 


‘CONDOMS BY MAIL! 
all Nationally advertised brands 


imagine getting 100 condoms 
single pac kage by mail! Adam & tve 
w of the most respected retailers Of 
birth control product 
large sel 
ves neluding TRO! 
LIFESTYLES and MENTOR plus SLIM 
condom that 1s 5% smaller 
and TEXTURE PLUS. 1 
! pleasure dots 
our chowe of the 
japanese branus the most tu \ 
engineered condoms in the world 
Our famous condom sampler pack 
wees ($6.00 and $9.95) let you try top 
quality brands and choose tor yoursell 
Or tar tantast savings why not try the 
Super 100° sampler ot 100 Ie ading 
condoms— 16 brands (4 $50 value tor 
pust $19.95") Here is our guarantec 
you do not agree that Adam & Eve 
sampler par hages and ove rail se 
are the be 


st avaiable anywhere we 
will retund your money im t 


ore PO Box 900 Dept CN 
Adam & Eve @ 700 ho 


Vie ase plea wane 























WHAT'S ON 
YOUR MIND? 


The Hornet needs your 
input. We welcome 
submissions from students, 
staff, faculty, alumni and 
community members. 

Your submissions may be 
in the form of Letters to the 
Editor, Faculty Forum 
Columns, Guest Commen- 
taries or miscellaneous 
articles. Please address all 
mail to: 


Editor in Chief 
THE HORNET 
6000 J Street, 
Bidg, T-KK 
Sacramento, CA 

95819 


In July, the University of 
Lowell in Massachusetts decided 
to ban all fraternities and soroni- 
ties from campus in response to 
nearly fatal injuries suffered by a 
student last year. 

On Sept. 2, moreover, six 
Lowell students were arraigned 
on criminal hazing charges in 
connection to the May 23 hazing 
of Pi Lambda Phi pledge William 
Burns, 19. 

Other campuses disciplined 
Greek houses during the summer, 
too. 


Now its easy 


The Pi Kappa Alpha national 
fraternity disbanded its San Diego 
State chapter for co-sponsoring a 
1985 party at which a student sub- 
sequently said she was raped. 
SDSU already had expelled the 
chapter through 1991. 


In June, Missouri became the 
latest state to make fraternity and 
hazing activities a criminal mis- 
demeanor. 


Some Greek houses are object- 
ing. Seven members of Cornell's 
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Fraternities disciplined for hazing, sexual arassment 


Phi Gamma Delta ci _ 
which in April was suspended for 
incidents of sexual abuse and har- 
assment — sued Cornell to get a 
new hearing for their case. 


Nevertheless, UT president 
William Cunningham last month 
upheld PKP’s suspension for the 
Seeberger incident. 


This convinced the state Senate to 
pass a law changing hazing from a 
misdemeanor to a felony with 
maximum penalties of two years 


in jail and a $10,000 fine. 

For the next four years, PKP 
may not use UT facilities, play in 
UT intramural sports, raise funds 
on campus or share in the other 
privileges of registered student 


groups. 


The eight individual Phi 
Kappa Psi members who partici- 
pated in Seeberger’s hazing re- 
ceived punishments ranging from 
admonition to permanent expul- 
sion, said Ron Brown, UT vice 
president of student affairs. 


for undergraduates to 


apply themselves 


Sometimes it seems that seniors and grad students yet a 


lot of special treatment. Like getting the American Express’ 


Card pretty much hassle-free. Sure, they've proven themselves 


ut vou have too, or you wouldn't be reading this today. So 
we're making some changes. Starting now, we re making it 
easier than ever for you to become a Cardmember through 
our Undergraduate Automatic Approval Offer 


The requirements are as simple as they get 
just be enrolled full time in a four-year college 
and have some form of income—be it from 
a job, a grant, or from your folks. You 
don't even need a credit history, 


but if vou have one, it must 
he clean 
How's that for hassle 


free! Of course, once you have 
the American Express Card, it 
gets even better. You can use it to 
buy everything from sweats to ster 
eos, everywhere from campus to Cam 
eroon. And those are just the basics. As 
a Cardmember, you'll be entitled to a 
world of benefits you can rely on 

So look into our new automatic 
approval offer. Call 1-800-THE-CARD and ask 
for a student application. Or just pick up an 
application on campus and study it. You'll find 


you're bound to pass 
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Disinformation cam 


(CPS)—Libya’s leader Moammar 
Khadafy has given leftist U.S. campus 
groups $300,000 to “tum innocent young 
students away from thei parents” and to 
“turn America back into the seething caul- 
dron of disrespect and violence of the late 
sixties,” a recent fundraising letter signed 
by the College Republican National Com- 
mittee claims. 

The antidote to the problem, the signer 
of the letter said, was to give money to the 
College Republicans. 

The groups that supposedly received the 
money, as well as the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, deny Libya has funneled money to 
any American college groups. 

“It’s lamentable that the Right has to 
resort to lies to discredit what our organiza- 
tion is about,” said Ann Woerhle of Wit- 
ness for Peace, one of the groups idenufied 
in the letter as opposing U.S. policy in 
Central America. 

After checking his records, moreover, 
current College Republicans’ Chairman 
Stockton Reeves said he is unsure the group 
would officially claim ownership of the 
letter. 

The letter, stamped “Confidential Re- 
port,” tells readers Nicaraguan rebels at- 


tempting to overthrow that country’s 
Sandinista government are ill-equipped, 
demoralized and sickly, but contunue to 
fight bravely against overwhelming odds 
If the Contra rebels fail, the letter conun- 
ues, communism will spread through Cen- 
tra! America to the United States. 


Groups such as Witness for Peace and 
Committee in Solidarity with the People of 
E] Salvador, the letter states, are working to 
disrupt U.S. campuses “like they did during 
Vietnam,” and hope to “turn innocent 
young students away from their parents and 
grandparents.” 

The letter is signed by David Miner, the 
College Republican’s former national 
chairman, now the political director of the 
North Carolina Jack Kemp for President 
campaign. 

Miner admits writing the letter, but oth- 
erwise refused to comment. 

His successor, Reeves, a University of 
Florida student, at first said the letter “was 
one of our more successful fundraisers,” 
though he would not say how much money 
it attracted, how many letters were mailed, 
or to whom they were sent. “I’m not ina 
position to say.” 

Reeves said he didn’t know where 





Miner got his information, “but if David put 
it in the letter, then I know it’s true.” 

In a subsequent interview, however, 
Reeves said the letter was not written by the 
CRNC. “It doesn’t sound like our style. 
We're more conservative, and this sounds 
like such a wild play.” 

But, he added, “I don’t know what hap- 
pened under David (Miner's tenure).” 

The groups Miner named blasted the 
letter 

“We've been publicly accused of hav- 
ing ties to Khadafy, the PLO, the IRA, you 
name it,” said Woerhle. “It’s not true. 
These are just attempts to discredit our 
group.” 

“This is not the first time the Right has 
fabricated a story,” said Angela Sanbrano, 
CISPES’ national coordinator. “It legit- 
mizes what they say by getting them a lotof 
publicity they later use for fundraising.” 

Especially offended by the letter was the 
Friends of the Democratic Center in Cen- 
tral America, which in fact supports limited 
U.S. aid to Contras. 

But the group believes U.S. assistance to 
the Contras must be tied to civilian control 
over the rebel military, greater respect for 
human rights and diplomatic efforts to end 
the Nicaraguan war, explained group Presi- 


paign backfires on College Republicans 


dent Penn Kemble. 

“We're not aligned with these groups,” 
Kemble said of Witness for Peace and 
CRISPES. 

“We've never received funds from for- 
eign forces of any kind,” Kemble said. “We 
wouldn’t take money from Libya.” Allega- 
tions that the group does “are just plain 
stupid. It’s a stupid mistake, just incompe- 
tence.” 

“Ideological groups don’t pay as much 
attention to facts as they should,” Kemble 
said. 

The attack against CRISPES, said 
Sanbrano, may backfire against the Col- 
lege Republicans. “When they see these 
things, people get offended. Students say 
‘I’m no dupe, I’m no dummy. Do you really 
believe CISPES can turn me against my 
mother or grandmother?*” 

“I don’t worry so much about the 
public impact,” Woerhle said. “The more 
important impact is in the White House.” 
College Republicans, she said, have close 
ties to White House aides and conserva- 
tive legislators, and “supply key informa- 
tion to some congressmen.” 

But, she added, “I don’t think people 
really take their ranting and raving 
seriously.” 





Gerth 


Continued from page 5 


CSU Diminguez Hills from 1976 
to 1984. 

His carcer with California State 
University spans nearly thirty 
years, during which he served asa 
professor, dean, vice president of 
academic affairs and president. 

Gerth is the author of several 
monographs, papers, articles. He 
has also authored a book about 
public policy and higher educa- 
ion. 

Bess covered for Gerth during 
the ceremonies and is acting 
president unul Gerth’s return. 


Shots 


Continued from page 7 


that were given last year, we saw 
very few students return with 
problems.” 

Letters were sent Out to all new 
and re-entry students that are on 
record as needing the shots. 

Students with documentation 
of having had the 
immunization(s) or disease(s) can 
mail copies of it to the Student 
Health Center. 

Immunizations will be given 
free at the Student Health Center, 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Students should bring 
student wdenu ficauion. 


_. The. School of | Health | and. 





Health 


Continued from page 8 


majors, however. “AIDS affects 
anybody, regardless of age or 
mayor,” Bisset said. 

Aside from health education 
and medical care the Health Cen- 
ter offers a number of other serv- 
ices including psychological 
counseling, allergy shots, and 
stress management 

Sjudents can also get involved 
in several counscling groups that 
deal with such topics as stress 
management, assertiveness, and 
Bulimia. For more information 


call 278-6416. 
Berg encourages students to 
take advantage of the services 


New 


Continued from page 10 


The School of Engineering had 
six appointments. They include 
Ozer Arnas, mechanical engi- 
neering, CSU Chico; Nikrouz 
Faroughi, computer science, 
Michigan State University; Tien- 
I Liu, mechanical engineering; 
S.K. Ramesh, electrical and elec- 
trical engineering, from Southern 
Illinois University. 

Mciliu Lu and Du Zhang are a 
husband /wife couple from the 
University of Ulinois, Chicago 
and both were added to the com- 
puter science faculty. 





available at ihe Health Center. He 
says pharmaceutical perscrip- 
tions are filled at cost, regardless 
of where the perscription was 1s- 
sued. The same goes for any nec- 
essary lab tests. 

Berg believes that the CSUS 
Student Health Center is the best 
in the CSU system. “We get a lot 
of praise from students for our 
caring and concern.” 


However, he acknowledges 
that students may experience de- 
lays when they stop by the Health 


Center. “These delays are un- 
avoidable though, just like in any 
hospital.” 


Human Services had the follow- 
ing additions: Troy Armstrong, 
former project director with the 
California State Department of 


Education, who joined the crimi- 
nal justice department, Judith 
Eggers, social work, from Ohio 
State University; Steven Gray, 
recreational and leisure studies; 
Arline Prigoff, lecturer from San 
Francisco State; Krishna, Michi- 
gan State University, social work. 


There were two addiuons to the 
athletics department. The new 
head basketball coach 1s Joseph 
Anders, and Thomas Coleman 
filled aspotasa coaching speceal 
ist 


Soccer 


Continued from page 26 


The Hornets are already on 
their way to an improved season 
over last year’s 3-15-3 record. A 
preseason poll by the Interscho- 
lastic Soccer Association of 
America ranked the Hornets ninth 
in the West coast region. They 
didn’teven make the list last year. 
They also beat fourth ranked CSU 
Chico in preseason play and sixth 
ranked UC Davis during the regu- 
lar season. 


Just what does this mean? Ex- 
pect the unexpected, Arellanes 
says. 


Spikers 


Continued from page 23 


The schedule presents one 


obstacle — a mass of Division I 
competition. Four of the team’s 
first five games were against Di- 
vision I teams. “I prefer the better 


competition to prepare for the 
regionals and nationals,” Coberg 
said, even if it means suffering at 
the hands of teams like UOP, a 
Division I powerhouse. 


The intent of wugh scheduling 
was to prepare the CSUS program 
for a move to Division 1, a move 
that is stil! being discussed. 


“At the beginning of the year, 
Dave and | looked at the players 
we had coming in and expected to 
have a good team (this season) 


We knew this and it was just 4 
matter of putting it together. 
People outside the program that 
weren't players or around Dave 
and I weren't expecting much,” 
Arcllanes said. 

“I think we're about the top 
third or fourth team here on the 
Westcoast. After last year, no one 
is expecting us to do very well 
Now it’s just a matter of proving it 
to people,” Arellanes said. 

Hornet soccer. 

Expect the unexpected. 


In the meantime, Coberg 1s 
concentrating on this year’s 30 
dates, and 12 players. Whether 
her success compares with previ- 
ous years pales in companson 


with the task at hand. “This is the 


only meaningful year,” she said, 
“its always the only meaningful 


” 


year. 









PING SERVICES 


MARTY’S 
WORD PROCESSING 
erienced, Reliable, Spelling 
pcked 
PERS, RESUMES, THESES 
ts. 8am-9pm, Near CSUS, 383 
A) 


bf. Thesis Typing IBM W/P, 
ks, Manuscripts, Term Papers, 
Nl Edith 731-8981 after 4 p.m. or 
ekends 


(PING/WORD PROCESSING 
campus — ASI Typing Service 
versity Union, 3rd floor. Profes- 

Snal, fast, accurate, Come in or call 
B-6276 or r 218- 7252 


DMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
2 min. from CSUS 
Last minute rush specialist 
383- 1019 
ANITA’S TYPING/ 
WORDPROCESSING 
xt to CSUS. $2.00 dbl. spaced 
ge. 18 years academic experience. 
pert editing. Fast turnaround, accu- 
te, letter quality print. Term papers, 
eses, resumes. 383-3568 


B RESTON’S WORD ) PROCESS- 
ING SERVICE 
lerm Papers/Theses/Dissertations 
yping at College Kid Prices” 
b16) 966-GWEN (4936) 


ASAP 
TYPING — EDITING 
1.50 d/s pg. Grad - Undergrad - 
esumes, Business. OvernighyDis- 
punts Available. 725-1844 


echniType Word Processing. 
eses, term papers, etc. Profes- 
ional, reasonable student rates, quick 
ound. All formats avail. Satis. 
Guar. 11 + yrs. exp., ask for Cindy. 
831-8668, 8am-8pm. 
FOR SALE 
irl’s bike, banana seat, pink & 


rite. Asking $50. Excellent condi- 
ion. 362-8675 evenings. 


Microwave Oven Rentals 
3months for 


Refrig erator Rentals 


3 months for $18 
ideal for dorms, frat houses, 
sororities, apartments, offices, 
boarding houses 
SPECIAL LOW STUDENT 
RATES 


FREE DELIVERY, PICK-UP 
FOR INEGAMATION CALL, 


Appliance Rentals 


OT | 


A 


Atm M.E.’s HP41 CV w/4 mech/ 
math modules, optic wand, and all 
doc, $250 or BO. Call Andy 923-9630 
leave message. 


Twin mattress/box spring/frame 
NEW SERTA. Asking $250.00 Call 
362-8675 evenings 


HP 15011/C Computer System, dual 
disk drive, touch screen, modem, HP 
Think Jet Printer & lots of software 
$3,000 — 624-4651 


CHILD CARE 


Someone to care for our 2-year-old 
every Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noon 1-4:30. We live close to CSUS 
(not walking distance) $18 weekly. 
Call 451-8694 between 9 and 9 (Also 
needed: a second person for 4:30- 
8:15 T Th. $20 weekly) 


Childcare needed in our home for our 
2 year old son i: in 2 p.m. till 4 or 5 
p.m. 4days a week. Ref. req. $5.00/hr. 
736-1610. Great Job! 


HELP WANTED 


“HIRING! Government jobs — your 
area. $15,000 - $68,000. Call (602) 
838-8885 Ext. 4080” 


ACTIVISTS Environmental 
Lobby Group needs your political 
committment to do legislative re- 
search and we also need outreach 
personnel on our phones to update 
membes. Call 443-5422 between 12 
4 p.m. 


Assistant Marketing Manager/Area 
Rate Co-ordinator to run computer 
assisted mass marketing machine. 
$6.00 per hour minimum + bonus. 
Exceptional verbal skills needed. If 
you are a first round draft choice Call 
Paul Hook for details: (916) 966- 
5666 


Telemarketing SACRAMENTO 
KINGS Fundraiser, perm. p/t, f/t, & 
wknds. Flex hrs. Mktg. Co. needs hi- 
energy salespeople. Have fun and 
make $$! Exper. pref., training avail- 
able. 422-3914 


Outstanding 
Resume Writing and 
Design 
Typing Only Available 


971-3762 


950 Fulton Ave. #240 
tween Northrop &Hurley 


"*T 
$ 


CRUISE SHIPS 
NOW HIRING. M/F Summer & 
Career opportunities (Will train). 
Excellent pay plus world travel. 
Bahamas, Caribbean, etc 
NOW 206-736-0775 Ext. 


hawaii, 
CALL 
C147. 


Delivery Drivers Local, p/t, must 
have own car & insurance. 422-3914 


Area sales person for long distance 
telephone service. PT or FT. Several 
Locations available. Wil! train. Call 
John 916/725-2500 for appt. 


I need a tutor for Finance Manage- 
ment 133 on Tuesdays & Thursdays. 
Rate negotiable. Ask for Marilyn 
648-9896 


Ski Instructors — pat time; weekends 
and Holidays — Sierra Ski Ranch 
now interviewing for M/F Ski In- 
structors for our Junior Ski Program 
and also for Preschool Ski Program. 
Applicants should have a sincere 
interest in working with children age 
3-12. For more information please 
call Don Greb Ski School Director at 
vy" amis Noon til 4 p.m. 


Agency Quien — A rare 
career opportunity with $120,000 per 
annum income, attainable in two to 
five years. Degree preferred (but not 
mandatory). Individual must be am- 
bitious, independent, and talented. If 
you are a first round draft choice, Call 
Paul Hook for details: (916) 966- 
5666 


Telemarketing, part time near the 
campus. Morning and evening hours. 
Mutual of Omaha 929-4656 


Waitresses, full time or part time for 
new brewpub, apply at Rubicon 
Brewing Co. 2004 Capitol Ave., 
Wed-Friday, 3-5 p.m. 


WANTED 


CASH PAID for quality used com- 
pact disks, audio & video cassettes, 
LP’s. MIDTOWN VIDEO/ 
NORHERN LIGHTS Buyers & Sell- 
ers 441-4034, 2425 J Street 


WANTED : 
A FEW GOOD MEN 
To be in the First Annual 
CSUS Men on Campus 

Calendar. If you are 

interested call 

Changing Images 

362-3857, Frances 


Wednesday, Sept. 16, 198/ 


SERVICES 


SCHOLARSHIPS, AID for graduate 
school and college freshmen, sopho- 
mores. Let our computer find sources 
of aid for you! Scholarship Matching 
Center, 1-800-USA-1221, ext. 6132. 


PERSONALS 


Happy Birthday Tim 
Your vigor and vim 
Filled me to the brim 
With life, like a hymn 
But you left, now it’s dim 
Signed, ( Grim 

Tammy T. — OK, 2entem is 
sophomoric and pedestrian, but it 
came from the heart and that’s the 
“True Value.” Your pal, Dave knows 
me. 


On your birthday, Tim, get in an argu- 
ment while driving, wearing Mickey 
Mouse ears, whatever. But above all, 
just do it. 


T.T.A.G. — I know, I'm waxing 
nostalgic again. But you do it too, 
though not in print. We're sentimen- 
tal beasts, so wax on. 

One more thing, Timmy Tim — I 
thought abut it, and | don’t think I ever 
told you to shut up. 


ROOMMATES 


Roommate wanted preferably male, 
$200/month plus 1/3 utilities. Must be 
clean & responsible. For more details 
call Mark 363-4572 


M/F to share duplex - own bedroom 
Near C.C. Plaza & bus. Quiet. $265 
mo + 1/2 utilities/$265 deposit After 6 
p.m. — Call Jason 916-489- 6106 


2 bedrooms for ren. $200/month per 
person, includes everything. 4057 
Stephen Drive, North Highlands, 
Hillsdale off Walerga See Saturday 
after 12 p.m. Scott 


BABYSITTER NEEDED 
in Fair Oaks Area 


Need Several On-call Sitters 
For Day and Evening Jobs 
Own Transportation Required 


Pays *4.00 per hour 


Call Sue Coddington at 
636-4538 or 636-5896 
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Roommate M/F in lovely secure 
family environment in newly con- 
structed area. Home has huge deck, 
fireplace, gazebo, microwave, 4 bd., 2 
bath $250/month includes utilities. 
Judy, evenings 689-6729, daytime 
386-2706 


REAL ESTATE 


Mobile home for sale. Double wide, 2 
bath, 2 bedroom, fireplace & much 
more. Located in family park - South 
area. Asking 39K Call 624-4651 


sed AUTOMOTIVE 


77 VW Scirocco, red — rebuilt en- 
gine, Alpine stereo, Enkei Rims. 
Looks good, runs good. Asking 
$1,600. 362-5223 or 362-8675 eve- 
nings. 

‘84 Mustang SVO, A/C, AM/FM 
Cass., Alarm, New VR tires, Rare car, 
Exc. Cond., Very Fast, All stock, 
Only 45K miles. $8,400 OBO. 782- 
3649 


MEETINGS 


Sacramento University Macintosh 
Club meeting Tuesday, October 13,7 
p.m. English Bldg., Room 145. All 
students and faculty welcome — No 
membership fee. 


Toastmasters are holding mectings 
every Tuesday at 4 p.m. in the Placer 
Room/University Union. For more 
information about how you can im 
prove your speaking skills call Linda 
at 361-8273. 


__GARAGE SALE _ 


Student Garage Sale:just getting out 
on your own?? Need things around 
the house to get started? 1- Blk past 
Lucky's, to Lanier-turn rt. 2nd. house 
on left.free stuff 361-2797. 


Guitar-Piano-Voice 
Instruction 
Conservatory Trained 
Instructors 
NOW ACCEPTING 
STUDENTS 


All ages, all levels 
Leave message 486-2543 
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GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS: 
and : 

SUPPLEMENTAL LOANS vel < leit 

For STUDENTS 
(Parent Loans are also available.) . Po unlike many lenders, 
capitalizes (adds interest to 
principal) only. once-at 
graduation. No interest on 
interest-a substantial savings 


Within seven days* after Educaid 
receives your correctly completed 
application, your G§L or SLS check 
will be on its way to your Financial ie 
Aid Office See your FAO and ask to you 
for Educaid. Or call us and we ll i 


send you an application 


Cd 
*Educaid's a adeeb time. School processing time May Cs longer Allow 


time for U.S. nrail and school processing before and after Educaid’ 57 days 
Add acouple of extra days for ached sith non-deferred ‘SLS loans 


Ga ee : 


~ 3301°C Street, Suite 100-A, Sacramento, CA 95816 aS) 446-1626 
sb Orange County/S. Calif’: (714) At tet 2A 
From the Bay Area: (415) 982-7667 
Toil free in Calif.: (800) 443-7667 





